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A Regency Mahogany and Rosewood Sofa 


Table with Coromandel Wood Top and lyre 
shaped end supports, 4 10" long. 


CENTRE 


William Kent Carved Wood Side Table with 
Breche Violete Marble Top, size 3' 1" x I' Il’. 


BOTTOM 


18th Century Carved Mahogany Side Table 
with Irish Green Marble Top, size 2' 9" x 1' 9". 


We have been established for over half a 
century and during this period we have 
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ments is widely known. 
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po fine Regency rosewood sofa table with 


two drawers and lyre-shaped supports, 

the top cross-banded and the feet terminating 
in brass caps. ¢. 1810. Height 2 ft. 5 in. 
Width 5 ft. 2 in. Depth 2 ft. 3 in. 


A carved and gilt Georgian mirror, surmounted 
by mask and flying dragons. 
c.1745- Height 4 ft. 5 in. Width 2 ft. 8 in. 


1 pair of fine 2 light crystal candelabra. 
c.1790. Price £135. An oval Waterford 


cut glass dish, stand and cover, c. 1780. Price {20. 
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Charles II, 1681, by T. Allen 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND 


“IF WINTER COMES...” 


COMMENTS | bkrspex 





A DANCE TO THE MUSIC OF TIME. By Poussin. 


PeERSPEX’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


LTHOUGH in the art life of London there is no 
A definite pause between the seasons there does happen 

somewhere about the beginning of the year a kind of 
slowing up before we move into the full excitement of the 
Spring shows. At this time the big Royal Academy Winter 
Exhibition takes the limelight and the crowds ; the young 
enjoy the hospitality of the fine R.B.A. Galleries for their 
‘*Young Contemporaries’ Show ; and there is time for the 
art enthusiast to visit some of the smaller and more private 
galleries in the neighbourhood of Bond Street and St. 
James’s; as well as to make little expeditions out to the 
fringes of the London art world to such galleries as the 
enterprising Kensington Gallery beyond Kensington Church 
or the Archer Gallery in the terra incognita of Westbourne 
Grove. 

There are, however, plenty of non-stop galleries whose 
exhibitions take no heed of seasons. The New Year Exhibi- 
tion at the Leicester Galleries, for example, is a very impor- 
tant one indeed ; the Hanover Gallery started the year with 
the show of Francis Bacon’s New Paintings ; the Lefevre are 
following their exciting Dali exhibition with one of recent 
work by Balthus; the Redfern are showing Orovida and 
Julian Trevelyan, Cawthra Mulock, and some designs for 
ballet by Colquhoun and MacBryde in one of their usual 
quadruple exhibitions ; Agnew’s have the Annual Exhibition 
of Water-colour Drawings. None of these shows stagnate 
in the doldrums. 


On exhibition at Norbert Fischman Gallery. 


The exhibition at the Leicester is outstanding for the 
inclusion of ten works by Sickert which came from the 
collection of André Gide and have been in the possession of 
that discriminating person since he and Sickert were 
together in Venice at the turn of the century. They are 
Sickert at his best : the combination of low tone and brilliant 
colour which yields such richness. Sickert was not one of 
those artists who gave us form or colour, drawing or atmos- 
phere, fact or imagination ; he gave it all in everything he did, 
and on the visits to Venice in those years he gave it in fullest 
measure. ‘‘The Lion of St. Marks,” built up in the solid 
rectangular forms of the column, the palace, the Venetian 
waterfront ; the ‘‘Horses of St. Mark’s” in their gold-flecked 
splendour, give the motif for some of Sickert’s most exciting 
paintings. This version from Gide’s collection is magnifi- 
cent, and so is the painting of ‘‘San Barbara.”’” Seldom now 
do we see a group of Sickert works of this standing. 

They are the chief, but far from the sole, attraction of this 
exhibition. One impressive work is ‘‘La Butte de Monte- 
martre,’’ a wide view full of light and air and beautifully 
composed by that littlke known XIXth century French 
painter, F. Heilbuth. Another was Camille Pissarro’s 
‘‘Paysanne assise, soliel couchant.”” Of living artists I liked 
the monumental but simplified ‘‘Mourners” by Henry Lamb. 
Painted in 1911, it takes us back to his ‘‘Fantasy” in the 
Tate ; and although since then he has given us good work in 
his characteristic thinly painted rather drably coloured 
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realism this fine picture reveals a vein of flat decoration which 
might fascinatingly have been worked. 

In the next room comes the challenge of the more 
definitely modern painters, relieved, I would say (though I 
recognise the term as provocative in this instance) by a 
quiet ‘“Two Figures in a Landscape,”’ by Elinor Bellingham- 
Smith, a painter who does not receive the attention she 
deserves. Keith Vaughan’s grim ‘‘Skull on a Chair,”” shows 
a possible direction in still life for his style when we tire of 
those over-simplified figures. Almost every artist represented 
is here with characteristic work ; chief among them Wilson 
Steer’s famous ‘‘The Surf’’; noisiest, Matthew Smith’s 
“‘La Chemise Jaune’’; and most expensive, I believe, 
Picasso’s ‘‘Verre et Fruits,” but not for my money. I would 
rather have one of Mary Kessell’s sculpturesque drawings, 
which at least exempts me from being hypnotised by names. 

Among the sculptures are three important Epstein portrait 
heads, including one of Somerset Maugham, who has now 
taken the place of Shaw as literary sitter Number One. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to know that Lady John Hope 
has presented Graham Sutherland’s astringent portrait of 
Maugham to the Tate Gallery, where it will be seen when it is 
returned from the great English Book Exhibition at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, which has done such service to the 
book art of this country in the French capital. 

Tribute might well be paid here to our own National 
Book League, which organised this Parisian exhibition as a 
return gesture for the magnificent show of French Books last 
year at their Albemarle Street rooms. There is invariably an 
exhibition of note running in those rooms ; at the moment 
one of the Art of the Bookplate, with appeal alike to collectors 
of these highly personal prints and generally as objects of 
esthetic interest. 

Across at the Redfern Gallery one is confronted with 
other instances where the art is not an end in itself but a 
means, for there are Cawthra Mulock’s designs for Maurice 
Collis’s book, The Mystery of Dead Lovers on the one hand, 
and the other Robert Colquhoun’s and Robert MacBryde’s 
scene designs and costumes for the ballet, ‘‘Donald of the 
Burthens.”” As ‘“‘pure”’ artists I find Colquhoun and 
MacBryde, with their Picassoesque cult of the ugly in terms 
of the crude, not at all to my taste. But the needs of designing 
for the stage is a chastening process. All to the good in this 
instance. The stage, if your scenes are to stand up and your 
backcloths to hang down is an exacting master, as the great 
modern artists who worked for Diaghileff learned. Your 
costumes, if dancers are to move in them, have to fit the 
human frame. Useless here gaily to give your figures 
dislocated limbs and side-view-front-view noses in a 
modernist search for design. So the two Roberts came to 
earth or rather to the stage of Covent Garden with a work- 
manlike job where their sombre colour sense excellently 
suited the Scottish theme ; and the taste inherent in the 
ballet tradition, saved them from Brigadoonery. 

Cawthra Mulock’s gouache paintings as rightly take up 
the whole burden of the visual. They are full of movement 
and self-contained life. With a delightful feeling of Batik 
about them they are exotics, the illustrations to Mr. Collis’s 
book finely expressive of his South Eastern Asian world. 

There was a time when Orovida, who is exhibiting also 
at the Redfern, turned to the East for her inspiration and 
gave us exquisitely designed etchings in a Persian idiom. 
Like Mr. Cawthra’s work they were art from art and yet had 
a personal quality which made them distinctively the artist’s 
own. Some of these etchings, coloured, are included with her 
large contemporary paintings at this one-man show. I still 
like them best—appreciation about as acceptable, probably, 
as that of a man telling his wife that he liked her last year’s 
hat. Nevertheless, it is good to have this opportunity of 
seeing a number of Orovida’s large scale paintings together, 
though one always looks for her work in the R.B.A. and other 
big mixed shows. Her forte is design, as the canvases of 
“The Four Seasons” reveal. Her colour invariably has 


charm. Strangely for one who has in her etchings a notable 
sense of line, her drawing in the bigger works often seems 
weak and her forms empty. Her problem is to keep in thcse 
large paintings the qualities which mark her smaller work. 

These threads of Persian orientalism and the art of the 
book are gathered into a richly coloured tassel in an exhibi- 
tion of Persian Miniature Paintings in the Indian Section of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. It is a loan collection and 
shows work from the Chinese-dominated XIVth century 
until our own time. This lovely book art reached its climac- 
teric during the next century, when the artists illustrating the 
national epic poems and histories evolved the distinctively 
Persian style and the conventions for rock-forms, trees, men 
2nd animals with jewel-like colour and flowing calligraphic 
line. The decline from this height was slow, a matter of 
centuries ; but by the XVIIIth century the glory had really 
departed ; and although there has been for the last fifty 
years some imitative return to the finer earlier manner the 
influence of Europe has really militated against purity and the 
true native idiom. Headed by five MSS. from the Royal 
collection and a splendid contribution from the Bodleian, 
this exhibition reminds us again of the treasures which are in 
this country. A reminder of this in another sphere of 
painting is the magnificent Poussin which I saw at the 
Norbert Fischman Gallery. It was found almost unrecog- 
nisably blackened in one of our country houses—so darkened 
that nobody paid any attention to it. A portion being cleaned 
revealed sparkling colour and fine brushwork, and when the 
whole work was removed to London and carefully cleaned it 
proved to be a version of the great Poussin called ‘“‘A Dance 
to the Music of Time” in the Wallace Collection. There 
were interesting variations between the two pictures—the 
vista into the distant landscape had been opened up, the 
tree forms on the left had been strengthened—but these 
changes of detail operated, on the whole, in favour of 
the newly discovered picture. The beauty of the actual paint- 
ing in this picture, and the exaltation of the sentiment and 
poetry expressed alike in the symbolic earth figures and in 
those in the sky, place it high in the work even of this 
master. England is already rich in Poussin, and is the richer 
for the discovery of this version of one of his fine works. 

The English richness is again demonstrated at Agnews, 
where the 79th Annual Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings 
is the current show. To stage an exhibition of this standard 
in the Agnew tradition every year for nearly eighty years is in 
itself no small feat, but the wealth of our water-colours seems 
almost inexhaustible. The starred attractions here are a 
group of John Frederick Lewis’s colourful studies, and 
another of Wilson Steer’s landscape sketches where tonal 
impressionism gives the artist almost all he wants. It may be 
heresy to say that Wilson Steer is too slight, so violently 
have we reacted from the full-throated recording of places 
and persons of the Lewis period. It may be the more 
ungracious in my own case in that I cannot work up great 
enthusiasm for these gaily costumed ladies from Turkey, 
Greece, Naples, and suchlike picturesque places as Lewis 
depicts them. The failure to be moved is temperamental 
and not Lewis’s fault, for he is excellent in his own way. 
They just aren’t my cup of sherbet. With Wilson Steer Iam 
worried by his understatement in many of his water-colours. 
Now and again, as in the ‘‘Avonmouth”’ or the ‘‘Porchester,” 
one feels the sense of fulfilment which any work of art 
should give whether it be the slightest sketch or the avowedly 
finished performance ; but at others I have the feeling of a 
personal reminder which, since one did not share the 
original impulse with the artist, remains only a hint—a hint 
which he himself would never have regarded as of value 
outside his studio. 

So at Agnews I looked elsewhere than to their star turns 
for my entertainment. The drawing which thrilled me most 
was not the impressive and highly priced Turner water- 
colour of ‘‘Malmesbury Abbey,” but the neighbouring 
Gainsborough ‘‘The Old Oak.’”’ The figures beneath the 
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THE LION OF ST. MARK. By SICKERT. 
From the New Year Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW. 


N the halcyon Edwardian days when pictures were 
‘“‘pictures’”” each year’s Royal Academy provided a 
specific Problem Picture of the Year. Often it was the 

work of that most able exponent of the genre, the Hon. John 
Collier ; and always it showed in realistic pictorial terms the 
dramatic climax of some tense human situation. ‘The 
Cheat”’—a group at a card table where someone has com- 
mitted that really unforgivable Edwardian social sin of 
cheating at cards ; ‘‘Sentence of Death’’—a tense, immacu- 
late gentleman getting bad news about his health from his 
family doctor; ‘‘Confession”—an erring wife with her 
shamed face buried against her deceived husband’s knee ; 
and so on. Crowds gathered about these works at the Private 
View and earnestly discussed the situations portrayed, 
mooting the suggested problem ‘‘Should he, or she, have 
done it ?’”” Newspaper paragraphs took up the discussions. 
The illustrated journals reproduced the pictures ; and, with 
luck, they were reproduced also as almanacks or bought by 
the Chantrey Bequest. 

It was thrilling until, perhaps rightly, we began to pose 
that Kiplingesque question: *‘... but is it Art?” Increas- 
ingly the answer was: No! They had “‘literary content,” 
they ‘‘told a story” ; and gradually the possession of literary 
content became a béte noire of criticism. More and more 
pictures were about less and less. Significant abstract form, 
not social good form, became the subject of a picture. 

Progress along this rather austere avenue eventually led 
us to a bleak place where the significant form was not 
permitted even to have significance. In this rarified atmos- 
phere absolute abstract art catered for the He- and She- 
Ancients of Shaw’s Methuselah Play, or those other timeless 
spirits who inhabit the senior seats of learning, the B.B.C., 
and the bureaux of those official bodies who labour so tire- 
lessly in its interest. 

The one thing fatally wrong with abstract art is that 
even the critical pontiffs find it difficult to talk about. Not 
even Nicolson (Benedict) can get a line on Nicholson (Ben) ; 
and there may be moments when the critics yearn for the 
erring wife, the doomed patient, and the cardsharper. 

Perhaps it is that which accounts for the amount of 
attention now given to Francis Bacon ; for, whatever else, he 
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great tree are put in with the most brilliant economy of means 
to suggest the forms. There was an impressive large Rossetti 
head, a fine De Wint ‘‘Yardley Mill,”’ and a number of 
Edward Lear’s pencil drawings and water-colours. Having 
just read Angus Davidson’s biographical study of Lear I 
looked with more than usual interest at his work. Most 
of these shown were just that touch too prosaic which is 
Lear’s failing. Strange that a mind so wildly imaginative, a 
spirit so sensitive, should have that particular failing. As 
his letters and conversation reveal he was aware of his own 
shortcoming, and tended to belittle himself as the journey- 
man landscapist which he became, doing far too much and 
too easily. Yet at his best he puts in with a perfect outline 
the sheer bones of a landscape, especially the forms of the 
earth itself, the mountains, the rocks, the sweep of desert 
sands. Perhaps the time is ripe for a revaluation of Lear, 
so that he no longer suffers from the prolixity of his own 
performance. 

The exhibition is brought up to date by a group of seven 
paintings by Vivian Pitchforth, an uneven painter, but very 
worthy at his best. He understands the effect of weather as 
our best English painters so often do: the objects are 
seen under the sky. The ‘‘Newhaven” and ‘‘Rain, Great 
Orme” in this exhibition demonstrate this quality. Mr. 
Pitchforth is not afraid of using a challenging size for his 
water-colours. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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~The Return of the Problem Picture 


has brought back the problem picture. Before those large 
canvases we can indulge our long suppressed passion for 
amateur detection. Not only ‘“Who-dun-it?” but ‘‘What’s- 
he-dun?”’; not only‘‘Who is it?” but ‘‘Where is it ?”” Putting 
a pinch of incense on the intellectual altar by murmuring 
“Kafka” we can sail off on the most intriguing speculation. 
When the Sunday morning critics, for instance, dealt 
with the show, Colin MacInnes launched into a thrilling 
statement about the prelate who stems so strangely from 
Velazquez’s famous Innocent Xth. He was “‘in a vast empty 
church” ; his mouth was open as he cried into the void : 
something to that effect. At this juncture was it Tilsley or 
Ivor Brown who with brutal North-country common sense 
asked where in the picture the church was ? In fact, there was 
an environment of about half a dozen straight lines which, 
if they represented anything, my guess would have been 
tubular steel scaffolding. Happily, I am too well-conditioned 
in the significant-form school to suggest anything so blatant. 
Another critic in a newspaper note thought there was ‘‘some 
suggestion he was sitting in a glass case” and asked perti- 
nently ““Why he should seem to be screaming.” But is he 
screaming? If so, what is he screaming? And what is he 
sitting in a glass case for? The mysteries pile up. We get 
neither catalogue nor titles from the gallery nor from Mr. 
Bacon. But then how deflating to speculation to read: 
Pon ss after Velazquez, preaching in an empty church, i 
or “Pope Innocent Xth sitting in a glass case screaming.’ 
No ; better to leave the crowd and the critics guessing. 
Then, as in good King Edward’s golden days everybody, at 
least in the South of England, can fill in the story back- 
ground, the meaning, situation, and activities of the person 
(or parts of a person, for Mr. Bacon’s dramat’s persone have 
a way of disintegrating before our eyes, which may account 
for their screaming if screaming they be). 
Meantime, if you find yourself jammed immovably against 
a buffet at a cocktail party and some intense young man 
starts the Bacon game with the Kafka gambit, just eat another 
olive abstractedly and murmur glassily some such Potterism 
as: ‘“‘I should have said Maritain.”” It may have nothing 
to do with Mr. Bacon’s art, but will be as near it as the 
vast empty cathedral. 








MAHOGANY FURNTTURE—Part III 


Cabinets, Bureaux and Desks 





Fig. I. 
Cabinet of about 1740. 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 





HE period of mahogany can be divided into three 

chronological sections. These overlap, of course, 

and as is always the case, work was done in the 
country and by old-fashioned workmen which might be 
twenty or thirty years behind the style of work done 
by the leading London makers. Nevertheless, these 
separate phases in their characteristic expressions are 
sufficiently different to be capable of being separated 
one from the other. 


First PHASE—SAY 1725-45 

This may be called the baroque period. It is a time 
of ornate splendour when the finest and most elaborate 
specimens of furniture were being made for the some- 
what grim Palladian houses of the period. During this 
time legs were still of cabriole form and generally carved 
on the knees with shell or acanthus, and ending in a ball 
and claw. The lion head and the satyr head were used. 
Generally, the work of this time is too heavy for ordinary 
folk. 


SECOND PHAsE—1745-65 
This second phase can be called “rococo,” and is 
commonly associated in popular parlance with the name 
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of Chippendale, although reasons will be given later for 
avoiding the use of his name in descriptions of furniture, 
and, indeed, of using the names of any of the great 
cabinet makers in this connection. French influence 
was important, and chairs can be found which are closely 
similar to French models, but only the man who has 
made a special study of the period is entitled to evaluate 
precisely the effect of the French rocaille. In essence, 
the period saw a reaction from the heaviness that had 
preceded it. 

This change showed itself in a variety of ways. The 
cabriole leg was carved on the knees with a comparatively 
light pattern of foliage, with or without a central 
cabochon, instead of the ponderous and pompous lion’s 
mask: the solid splat disappeared in favour of piercings 
and carvings; the formidable claw and ball foot was 
replaced by a scroll; the cabriole leg, which, from its 
very shape, tends to be a trifle overpowering in its 
appearance of mass unless it has to support a heavy top, 
was replaced by the straight leg, united by stretchers. 

This tendency to lightness and grace ran to extreme 
and exaggerated lengths. To replace the splat with inter- 
laced ribbons, is (to use the sanctified phrase) “‘to violate 
functional propriety,” or, in simple language, to make a 
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Fig. III. Bookcase of about 17860. 


Photos by courtesy of the 
Victoria & Albert 
Museum. 





Fig. IV. 
Pedestal Writing Table 
of 1751. 
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Fig. V. 


Desk, about 1775. Mahogany veneer. 





chair that can only be used with fear 
and trembling. Such frivolities, to- 
gether with the “Gothic” and 
““Chinese”’ excesses, may now excite 
a smile, rather than admiration. But 
“Gothic” and “Chinese” had an 
influence on many pieces of furniture 
which were not made wholly in those 
styles, and the importance for us of 
the purely “Gothic” and “‘Chinese” is, perhaps, to help 
to detect traces in everyday furniture. 


THIRD PHASE—SAY FROM 1765 TO END OF THE CENTURY 


This phase was a reaction from the undisciplined 
exuberance that had preceded it ; it is associated primarily 
with the name of Adam and can be described as “‘Neo- 
Classical.” It followed closely the development of the 
French style from Louis XV to Louis XVI and there 
was a considerable amount of direct French influence 
and imitation—chairs in the French style, for instance. 
While on the negative side it purged itself of rococo 
frivolity, on the positive side it went back to classical 
models for inspiration or, where there were no classical 
models, it sought to adapt the classical spirit and formula 
to the new demands. 

Symmetrical curves rather than lavish enrichment 
became the inspiration: husks, lyres, honeysuckle, ears 
of wheat and urns were the favourite ornaments: the 
backs of chairs became heart-shaped and shield-shaped 
and oval; architectural pediments and entablatures, 
which had largely disappeared since the days of baroque, 
returned to cabinets and bookcases. The cabriole leg 
disappeared completely and legs became fluted and 
tapered; they were sometimes of baluster shape and 
sometimes rectangular. The keynote was simplicity and 
severity: these were the forms chosen (as they are by 
a stage ingénue) under which to hide an extreme of 
sophistication. 

The beauty of the furniture of this period is not to 
be disputed. Pieces commonly ascribed to Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton and Adam are amongst our finest national 
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possessions. They may be criticised on the ground that 
they are essentially “feminine,” and such a criticism has 
some substance. But every reader must determine which 
of the three phases of mahogany furniture appeals most 
to him, and he can then have the pleasure of going and 
buying himself a couple of examples ! 


CABINETS 


The purpose of the cabinet was to provide for the 
safe keeping of china, medals, prints, papers and other 
articles of value. Usually, but not always, the upper 
part was glazed so as to allow display. Sometimes the 
lower part could be used as a secretaire. Books were 
long stored in fixed cupboards or on shelves, and the 
cabinet only became a bookcase at a period well on in 
the Georgian age. The “bookcase” of Queen Anne 
walnut was probably intended in origin for ceramics, not 
books. The cabinet of about 1740 in Fig. I shows its 
architectural origin. The “broken” pediment is of 
extreme form—more often the “‘break”’ arises only from 
the fact that the raking lines are stopped before reaching 
the apex. The rococo ornament is of special interest 
because 1740 is an early date at which to find such 
decoration. 


WRITING 

For writing purposes, three different pieces of furni- 
ture were evolved. There was the desk with a flat top— 
like the modern office desk ; the desk with a flap which 
came down and formed a writing surface, the top of the 
movable flap running up to the top of the whole desk ; 
and a writing surface which came down from, or pulled 
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Fig. VI. 


English Cabinet of mahogany veneer. 
About 1800. 








Fig. VII. 


French Bedside Cupboard of mahogany 
veneer. About 1800. 





out from, a superstructure for the storage of ceramics 
or books. Fig. II shows a bureau cabinet of 1750-60, 
in which the hinged writing surface rests on supports 
which are pulled out from beyond the ends of the top 
drawer ; and Fig. III shows what is primarily a book- 
case of about twenty years later, in which the central 
drawer has a writing slide. Fig. IV is an important 
writing table. Inscribed in ink in the bottom of a 
drawer are the words “David Wright fecit Lancaster, 
August 11, 1751." Signed pieces of English furniture 
are of special interest because of their rarity. The desk 
shown in Fig. V is of mahogany veneer on an oak and 
pine carcase. The handles are not original, although 
they are of the pattern used at the period of the desk, 
which is about 1775. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


Fig. VI is a mahogany veneer cabinet of about 1800, 
in Regency style. The marking is particularly attractive. 
Fig. VII shows a small bedside cupboard, made in France 
(perhaps in the north-east) of about the same date. It 
is also of mahogany veneer, and the similarity between 
the two pieces is striking, especially when one remembers 
the political relations between England and France at 
the time. 
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Fig. I. Chinese Porcelain Dish 
(Kang-Hsi period) with Haus- 
maler added decoration. 
















A Contribution to the Preissler-Anreiter-Helchis problem 


BY DR. IGNAZ SCHLOSSER 

ARIOUS documentary sources dating from the 

first half of the XVIIIth century refer to certain 

porcelain decorators named Preussler, or altern- 
atively Preissler. In 1723, for instance, the Breslau doctor 
and historian, J.C. Kundmann (Sammlung von Natur- und 
Medizinal-, auch Kunst- und Literaturgeschichten, p. 432), 
states that Herr Preussler painted grey monochrome or 
schwarzlot pictures on china of miscellaneous origin. 
In his Rariora naturae et artis . . .”" (p. 640f) of 1737, 
Kundmann repeats this information and, in his Prom- 
tuarium rerum naturalium et artificialium of 1726, he 
reports that Preussler had painted over a hundred large 
dishes, plates and other vessels in this technique for the 
collector Dr. Ernst Benjamin von Loewenstaedt und 
Ronneburg. In this same work he also states that Dr. 
Benjamin had employed Preussler as an independent 
decorator (Hausmaler) for seven full years and “had 
had various beakers of porcelain gilt and painted as 
well.” The whole collection of porcelain decorated by 
Preussler was subsequently bought by Count von 


Hatzfeld (Kundmann, Academiae et scholae Germaniae, 
1741, p. 409f), but these pieces must have perished in a 
fire which, before the close of the XVIIIth century, 
destroyed most of the Hatzfeld treasures. In the 
Kuratoriumsbericht of the Prager Kunstgewerbe Museum 
for 1924, Dr. F. X. Jirik established the existence of two 
different painters named Preissler: Daniel Preissler of 
Friedrichswalde in Silesia, who decorated porcelain in 
schwarzlot and iron red, and his son, Ignaz Preissler, 
who worked in Kronstadt in Bohemia for Count Franz 
Karl Liebsteinsky von Kolowrat. The Count had a 
preference for Chinese porcelain, and Ignaz Preissler 
decorated the latter for him, first in schwarzlot and iron 
red with gilding, and subsequently, after 1732, in poly- 
chrome. As to his subjects, we learn that he painted 
“Indian grotesques,” “Indian figures and landscapes” 
and occasionally “complicated poetic scenes.” In his 
work Deutsche Fayence- und Porzellan-Hausmaler, 


Pazaurek attributes a whole group of porcelain vessels 
mostly decorated in schwarzlot and iron red to “‘Preissler,”’ 








(ONTRIBUTION TO PREISSLER-ANREITER-HELCHIS PROBLEM 





Fig. II. Teapot, Meissen Porcelain decorated in Schwarzlot ; signed by Carl Fig. III. Enlarged detail from Fig. IT. 
W. Anreiter von Zirnfeld; about 1720-25. 


without, however, justifying this attribution by the 
production of a single signed or documented piece. It 
is, of course, exceedingly tempting at first sight to 
attribute all the porcelain and glass that display orna- 
ment derived from the engraved designs of Berain, Marot 
and their German copyists to one artist. However, this 
early foliate scrollwork (Laub- und Bandelwerk), whether 
it encloses Chinese or European figures, or even birds 
within its ornate convolutions, displays such various 
characteristics that there can be no question of a common 
origin. This decorative style, which we find on Chinese 
porcelain, on early Meissen and Du Paquier porcelain 
and also on early XVIIIth century glass, enjoyed such 
popularity over several decades that the majority of the 
Hausmaler must have used it. It may even perhaps 
have been used for a while by the Du Paquier factory 
decorators. The example illustrated here (Fig. I) is a 
porcelain dish of the Kang-Hsi period. The symbols 
painted in the middle of the dish are in underglaze blue, 
the external border is mainly green. The added decor- 
ation of the Hausmaler, the frieze with Chinamen, 
dragons and minute landscapes within borders of foliate 
scrollwork is executed in schwarzlot, while the chinoiserie 
in the centre is painted in iron red. It is advisable to 
refrain from attributing porcelain and glass decorated 
with foliate scrollwork to Preissler (or Preussler). There 
is plenty of evidence to show that this style of decoration 
on the borders of plates and dishes and on the lids of 
vessels was employed by many different decorators. 
The Oe¢esterreichisches Museum fuer angewandte 
Kunst possesses a number of pieces from a tea and coffee 
service, among which is a teapot bearing the crossed 
swords mark and, in addition, the signature of Carl W. 
Anreiter. The teapot belongs to the early Béttger type 
with a mask at the base of the spout. The vessels of 
this service are decorated with landscapes and archi- 
tecture, ruins and figure scenes in schwarzlot, repro- 
duced in a somewhat naive manner by the porcelain 
painter, presumably from engravings or etchings. Very 





a short criss-cross brush strokes have been used which 

are frequently blurred at the points of intersection. The 

Fig. IV. Detail of Schwarzlot decoration from a dish of style of painting on all these pieces. (tea and coffee pots, 
the so-called Jagd Service. cups and saucers) betrays an inexperienced hand (Fig. IT). 
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Fig. V. Teapot, Vienna porcelain decorated in Schwarzlot ; signed Carl : W 


Anreiter : vz : Wien ; about 1725-30. 


They must have been decorated before Anreiter had 
learnt the art of schwarzlot painting at the Vienna 
factory. The difference in quality between the unsatis- 
factory scribbled technique of the beginner and the sure 
lines of the factory painter is best seen by comparing 
Figs. III and IV. 

We have documentary evidence that Johann Carl 
Wendelin Anreiter von Zirnfeld was in Vienna in 1724 ; 
in 1725 he was living near the Du Paquier factory and in 
1737 he was at the Ginori factory in Florence. He 
returned later to Vienna, since he died there in 1747 at 
the age of 45. The Oest. Museum possesses another 
signed Du Paquier teapot by Anreiter, also in schwarzlot 
(Figs. V and VI). On the side which is not shown ‘in 
the illustration is a bird catcher with a dovecot, archi- 
tecture, trees and birds. The technique employed is 
quite different from that on the other signed piece ; the 
figures are painted in medium tones, the high lights are 
scratched out and the shaded parts are heavily painted 
in. This type of painting is softer in effect, nearer to 
the art of the painter, and shows clearly the influence of 
other porcelain decorators whom Anreiter had met, either 
in the factory or amongst the outside decorators. The 
cover of the teapot is decorated with the favourite foliate 
strapwork (Laub- und Bandelwerk) and there is no 
reason to suppose that it has been associated with the 
teapot at a later date. Another teapot in the Oest. 
Museum decorated with a schwarzlot hunting frieze 
executed in a similar manner has a top decorated in the 
same way. A fortunate chance has enabled the Museum 
to acquire recently a work dating from Anreiter’s Italian 
period. It is a chocolate beaker of soft paste decorated 
in polychrome. The scene on the front is the same as 
that on the teapot in Fig. II but there is a vast difference 
between the treatment of the subject on the two pieces. 
All traces of hardness and incompetence have disappeared. 
The landscape has certainty and depth and has become, 
in fact, a masterpiece of its kind. On the reverse, a 
rose sprig, a sprig with berries and two insects are 
painted. As regards colour, Anreiter was satisfied with 
the limited palette which is so characteristic of the pro- 
ductions of the Du Paquier factory. This beaker is 
signed on the bottom with the initials C A in iron red 
and dates from the years which Anreiter spent in the 
Ginori factory near Florence. 





Fig. VIII 
(below) 


Cover of signed 
Helchis bowl. 











Fig. VI. Enlarged detail from 
Fig. V. 





Fig. VII. Chocolate Beaker, Doccia, about 
1735; Signed C A. 
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Fig. IX. Covered Bowl with Schwarzlot decoration ; Fig. X. Enlarged detail from Fig. IX. 
signed Jacobus Helchis fecit. Vienna, about 1735-40. 





es 





Fig. XI. Dish from a so-called Jagd Service. Vienna, about 1730-35. Probably a replacer for an earlier service. Signed J. H. 
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Fig. XII. Chocolate Beaker and Saucer; signed J‘H, Vienna, about 1725-30. 


The first part of this article was concerned with an 
unidentifiable painter; on closer inspection, he turns 
out to be not one but several persons whose works have 
been associated by their use of a common theme. The 
second part traces the development of a painter who, 
in his short-lived activity, was an experimenter and a 
wanderer. The third part is devoted to the ability of 
one master decorator. 

Unfortunately, no inventories used by the Vienna 
porcelain factory during the years in which it was owned 
by Du Paquier have been preserved. The only know- 
ledge which we have of this period comes to us from a 
study of the pieces themselves. It is only when the 
factory painters leave Vienna and turn up at another 
factory, carrying the Du Paquier style of decoration with 
them, that they become known, even though their indi- 
vidual work at Vienna remains unidentifiable. In general, 
the production of the Vienna porcelain factory remains 
anonymous. 

During the Du Paquier period the Vienna factory used 
schwarzlot to a far greater extent than any of the other 
early porcelain factories. The big services for the Vienna 
court, for the Princes of Liechtenstein and Trivulzio, 
the Putto service and many other works illustrate this 
preference, which was certainly not confined to any 
particular year but was evident right through the Du 
Paquier period. One of the painters in schwarzlot was 
Jakob Helchis, who signed his more important works 
with his full name. These pieces are two covered bowls, 
both in public collections, one in the British Museum 
(Franks Collection) and the other in the Oest. Museum. 
(A third piece, at one time in the Beresford-Melville 
Collection, is not known to the author.) On the lid of 
the bowl in the British Museum is a miniature Hercules 
overcoming the Nemean lion and a second putto with 
a hunting horn and hound, columns supporting the 
remains of a cornice and a stunted tree; on the bowl 
itself is a romantic landscape with high mountains, a 
rocky island with a castle against a cloudy sky. The 
Vienna bowl has on the lid two romping putti, another 
blowing a musical instrument and yet another dancing, 
between them are architectural features and vases; on 


the bowl is a rocky valley on one side and on the other 
a castle (Figs. VIII, IX, X). Using sometimes short, 
sometimes long strokes with careful stippling in the same 
technique as that employed in glass stippling, Helchis 
achieves with one colour a rich scale of tone, from the 
deep black of the foreground to the soft silver-grey of 
the distant mountains and clouds. These two pieces are 
masterpieces fully worthy of bearing Helchis’s signature. 
Beyond these two works, Helchis’s remaining oeuvre is 
indistinguishable from the general factory productions 
and no piece can be attributed to his hand with certainty. 
Any attempt to give to Helchis all those vessels painted 
with putto subjects is clearly unjustified when such pieces 
are compared with each other and with the two signed 
pieces. A large bowl from one of the schwarzlot ser- 
vices bears the initials J] H (Fig. XI). On the grounds 
of the signature it certainly belongs to Helchis’s oeuvre, 
although there is no sign of any effort on the part of the 
painter to render this piece outstanding in quality as 
against the other parts of the service. Apart from the 
signature, it would not have occurred to anyone to 
ascribe this piece to the painter of the two covered bowls. 
The chocolate cup and saucer which are the last pieces 
to be discussed bring us back to the point at which we 
started. The saucer bears the signature JH and the 
decoration consists of Chinese figures very much in the 
Berain manner. It provides one further proof of the popu- 
larity of this theme and also shows that the porcelain 
decorators were constantly searching out appropriate 
forms of decoration, whether they were factory painters 
or independent decorators. In the case of the Du 
Paquier factory, many of the decorators combined both 
functions. The existence of this cup shows also that 
the Vienna porcelain decorators took over methods from 
other decorators ; it is evident that in so small an under- 
taking as that of Du Paquier there was no possibility 
of specialisation on one type of ornament. Pazaurek 
(op. cit., p. 235) regards this cup and saucer as fakes, since 
to accept them as authentic would upset his Preussler 
theory, but there seems to be no justification for this. 


All the objects illustrated form part of the collections of the Oest. 
Museum f. angew. Kunst. Vienna. 
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FRENCH PAINTERS 
I—RENOIR 





BY KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW 





Fig. I. 


criticism drains away the life blood of his being as a 
painter. Full colour and fat pigment at his brush- 
end give poor nourishment for the abstract-minded, and 
still less encouragement to preciosity. Few painters can have 
more enjoyed the act of painting, and this is obvious to the 
end when, crippled by arthritis, Renoir had brushes strapped 
to his wrist. The greatest virtuosi of painting have, by their 
very natures, always painted as the birds sing; and, as 
naturally, have been at their happiest physically when giving 
expression to the bloom of flowers or the flesh of ripe fruit. 
Of modern masters this quality is most apparent in Manet 
and Renoir, and one has only to refer to the ‘White 
Peonies,”” by Manet in the Louvre or, in the case of Renoir, 
to the exquisitely rich little canvas ‘‘Apples,’’! here repro- 
duced, to demonstrate the point. Moreover, the gift is 
deeply rooted in the whole being of such men and creators. 
Walter Pach has recently reminded us, in a preface, of the 
words of Renoir in old age: ‘‘As for me, when I stand 
before a masterpiece, I am content with enjoyment. It is 
professors who have discovered ‘defects’ in the masters... .” 
Again: ‘‘A picture is not a catalogue. I love pictures which 
make me want to stroll about in them if they are landscapes, 
or to caress them, if they are women. 

*“‘Don’t ask me if painting should be objective or sub- 
jective—I don’t give a damn about such things. It makes me 
wild to have young painters come to me and ask about the 
aims of painting. And then there are those who explain to 
me why I put a red or a blue in such-and-such a place... 
Granted that our craft is difficult, complicated ; I under- 
stand the soul-searchings. But all the same, a little simplicity, 
a little candour, is necessary.” 

But perhaps here, in the first of these qualifications, 
simplicity, Renoir was asking far too much, even genius— 
which is the rarest of all in the beholder. 

He himself was one of the most wholehearted apprecia- 
tors of other men’s paintings, and built his own stronghold 
of spirit and craft upon impregnable foundations from the 
past. The number of masters to whom he gave proud 
acknowledgment is indicative of his own profound student- 


O* Renoir it may justly be said that conventional 
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ship, and of his contempt for those nervous young men who 
are so fearful for the virginity of their genius that they dare 
not put its constancy to test. 

It seems that only once in his long lifetime was Renoir’s 
own faith in himself shaken and hesitant. And the reason 
for this miserable period of doubt was characteristic of the 
other and formal side of this genius of pure painting. 

Broadly speaking, Renoir chose his masters in pairs, 
opposite and yet complementary. As a boy, fresh from his 
four year apprenticeship to a porcelain manufactory, he 
was lastingly affected by the extraordinary decorative gifts of 
Boucher, but at the same time adopted instinctively as an 
astringent corrective the precisely controlled attenuated line 
and refined mass of Jean Goujon’s sculpture. So also with 
his love for Corot—he found the master’s silver world fore- 
told in certain Pompeiian frescoes in the Naples Museum— 
Courbet was the opposite stimulant. 

How vigorous an effect Courbet had upon the twenty- 
one-year-old Renoir is well illustrated by the remarkable and 
hitherto unknown ‘‘Réunion autour d’un Bateau,’’? which 
was painted, no doubt, while the young man was still hesita- 
ting on the brink of giving up his chances of being steadily 
employed as a decorator of porcelain in favour of a painter’s 
career. With vivid accents of positive colour placed with 
some daring in a prevailing setting of turbulent sombre 
tones, Renoir already betrays an independent taste. For there 
is a liveliness of figure composition, a tentative looseness of 
execution, in its Courbetesque atmosphere, which is pro- 
phetic of a future dreamt of least of all by the painter himself. 

In this canvas, too, can be seen the beginnings of Renoir’s 
lifelong recognition of the effectiveness of black, and tonal 
contrasts of a comparable weight. It was an extraordinary 
example of George Moore’s occasional carelessness and 
unguarded prejudice when he joined Renoir’s name to those 
of Monet and Sisley in the statement that they ‘‘... conten- 
ted themselves with the abolition of all blacks and browns,’’* 
when it was in this particular that Renoir always differed 
from his Impressionist comrades. What, indeed, would 
those ample master paintings, ‘“The Loge,”’ of the Courtauld 
Collection and ‘‘Madame Charpentier and her Children,” of 
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Fig. II. 


the Metropolitan Museum, New York, be without their 
dominant black ! 

But otherwise until the year 1883, Renoir, however hard 
his material plight, intensely enjoyed his part of the greater 
struggle by the Impressionists for recognition. In that year, 
Renoir found himself locked within the cell of the one crisis 
which threatened his life as an artist. He was forty-two years 
of age, and established as a dominant figure in the ‘‘young”’ 
School of Paris—he organised the exhibitions and sales of 
the Impressionists for twelve years—when, in his own 
words: ‘‘...Ihad wrung Impressionism dry, and I finally 
came to the conclusion that I knew neither how to paint nor 
how to draw. In a word Impressionism was a blind alley, as 
far as I was concerned .. .” 

The point of Renoir’s rebellion was in his realisation that 
the swing of the pendulum from the studio traditions of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries had been too violent and 
that the new plein air convention threatened an even more 
perilous sterility for the painter. Again, to quote Renoir : 
“*... If the painter works directly from nature, he ultimately 
looks for nothing but momentary effects ; he does not try 
to compose, and soon he gets monotonous.” For some five 
years Renoir laboured without joy within this miscalled 
période aigre—sour period—for few men were more naturally 
optimistic, and at its end in 1888 he painted the glorious and 
justly famous ‘‘After the Bath” of the Reinhart Collection 
and re-established his mastership—enhanced. 


as 





REUNION AUTOUR D’UN BATEAU. The Lefevre Gallery. 


His felicity in life and work was now complete so that, as 
Wilhelm Uhde has written, ‘‘His life was like that of a tree or 
a flower, without any of the complications which men 
bring to nature”, and ‘‘For him it [painting] was a part of 
life, as necessary as breathing.” 

Some men will find it an irony that Renoir’s salvation 
was due largely to his admiration for Ingres. But it is not 
difficult to understand that the great Classicist led the earnest 
student in Renoir back through the centuries to the origins 
in modern European art of those particular problems of 
form that, once understood, were to delight him for the rest 
of his life. Such paintings as the Reinhart ‘‘After the 
Bath,”’ of 1888 and ‘‘Gabrielle Jean and a Girl’’® of 1895 
can only be described as Masaccioesque in the grar.d flowing 
simplicity of their design and the superhuman bulk of their 
suggested form. These powers of realisation were now 
retained by Renoir to the distressing end of his days. With 
infinite patience he withdrew within his paroxysms of pain 
to emerge triumphant in such paintings as the awe-inspiring 
“‘Women at the Fountain,’ of 1910 and the portrait of 
*‘Madame Tilla Durieux,’” of 1914. 

Renoir, as far as he could be self-conscious, looked upon 
himself as a traditionalist, and deplored any attempt to 
over-individualise a master’s work. He once remarked to 
Walter Pach: **. .. that tradition had never been an obstacle 
to originality . . .”, and in a letter to Victor Mottey, later used 
as a preface to the latter’s translation of Cennino Cennini’s 
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Fig. III. CHATEAU DES BROUILLARDS, RUE CAULAINCOURT. Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. 


Treatise on Painting, wrote that: “‘One must insist on the 
fact that it is the sum total of the works left by numerous 
artists, forgotten or unknown, which makes up the greatness 
of a country, and not the originality of a man of genius 

. those lesser artists are the living embodiment both of 
the period and the country even to the quality of the soil.” 

A further danger of criticism, therefore, and one particu- 
larly difficult to avoid, is the stressing of Renoir’s greater 
works to the neglect of what to him were the thousands of 
daily and sometimes hourly thoughts, made valuable by 
spontaneous notation, and which led slowly but surely to 
consummation of the major canvases. Thus, although 
the Renoir stated that: ‘‘Iarrange my subject as I want it, then 
go ahead and paint it, like a child.”, he also worked long 
periods, sometimes for years, upon his large compositions. 
The classic example of this fact is ‘“The Bathers,”’ now in the 
Tyson Collection at Philadelphia, the canvas by the evolution 
of which Renoir lifted his spirit and physical dexterity out of 
the pit of despair between the years 1884 and 1887. How 
personal a struggle it was may be judged by the quite im- 
personal and cool manner in which the painter received the 
adverse criticism with which the work was greeted: ‘‘After 
three years of experimentation, ‘The Bathers,’ which I 
considered my masterwork, was finished. I sent it to an 
exhibition—and what a trouncing I got! This time every- 
body, Huysmans in the forefront, agreed that I was really 
sunk ; some even said I was irresponsible. And God knows 
how I laboured over it!” 

No, we can understand that the flowers of Renoir’s 
enjoyment were those drawings in pencil and water colour, 
those thinly painted swiftly executed oils which did indeed 
express the first caresses of his eye, with its childlike fresh 
and startled vision. In such a study of landscape as the 
accompanying ‘‘Chateau des Brouillards’* of 1896, the 
essence is in the moment of recognition, though Renoir hzda 
genius for perpetuating an experience of surprised delight, 
as in the Luxembourg’s ‘‘La Balancoise” and, here shown, 
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““La Bergére”*—both of his Impressionist days ; while such 
a canvas as ‘““The Olive Pickers” '* demonstrates perfectly that 
stage in a painting beyond which the painter rarely went 
without embarking upon the execution of a major work. 

For it must be remembered that Renoir never grew 
blasé in painting his own vision or in looking upon the 
results of other men’s sight. How exactly he controlled the 
translation of his own seeing may be judged by the remark- 
able bronzes of his old age. These largely modelled figures, 
the realisation of which gave expression to Renoir’s lifelong 
preoccupation with woman’s form, were, with his crippled 
hands, quite beyond his powers of manipulation. The 
sculptor Maillol, a great friend, recommended as practical 
assistant one of his own pupils, and any English student may 
see to-day at the Tate Gallery with what uncanny powers 
the old painter used to his characteristic purpose the hands of 
another man. As for his unfluctuating delight in the work of 
others, alive and dead, in the last year of his life he insisted 
upon being wheeled through the rehung rooms at the 
Louvre to see again the beloved pictures he had missed dur- 
ing the war years. 

He was composing to the hour of his death and the last 
recognisable word he used was, appropriately, ‘‘flowers.”’ 

And so the spontaneous study of flowers and fruit, 
landscape, and the human figure in portraiture or as subject 
for composition, will always be most representative of this 
bounteous man who, upon one occasion, when recovering from 
a frightful bout of pain turned to a friend and said: ‘‘Reilly, 
I am a lucky man. I can do nothing but paint.” 


1 Jacques O’Hana Ltd 

2? The Lefevre Gallery. 

* Modern Painting, London, 1893, p. 88. 

* The Impressionists, London, 1937. Pp. 26 and 27 
> Collection of Mrs. H. Harris Jones, New York. 

®* Paul Rosenberg Gallery, New York 

7 Coll. Stephen C. Clark, New York. 

* Arthur Tooth Galleries 

* The Mayor Gallery. 

10 Wildenstein 
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Fig. IV. 
THE OLIVE 
PICKERS. 


Wildenstein. 


Fig. V. LA BERGERE. Fig. VI. JEUNE FEMME AU CHAPEAU DE FLEURS. 
The Mayor Gallery. Jacques O’Hana, Ltd. 
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Fig. VII. FEMME NUE COUCHEE SUR UN DIVAN VERT. 


PAINTERS—RENOIR 





The Lefevre Gallery. 


PAINTINGS BY RENOIR 


at present on view at London’s Independent Galleries 


**Apples” 


Fig. I. Oil on canvas 4 x 10 in. c. 1895. 
Collection Vollard. Jacques O’Hana, Ltd., 9, South 
Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5 


, 
**“Reunion autour d’un Bateau” 


Fig. II. Oil on canvas 20 X 24 in. 1862. 
Coll. Vollard, Reproduced Vollard Catalogue, The Lefevre 
Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, London, W.1. 


“Chateau des Brouillards, rue Caulaincourt”’ 


Fig. III. Oil on canvas 6} g in. 1896. 

Recorded: L’Atelier de Renoir, Vol. 1, Pl., 49, No. 150. 

Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd., 31, Bruton Street, 
London, W.1. 


“The Olive Pickers” 
Fig. IV. Oil on canvas 184 x 22 in. 
Exhibited Chefs D’Oeuvres rétrouves en Allemagne, 


Louvre Museum, 1946, No. 45, Formerly Vian Collection. 
Wildenstein, 147, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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“La Bergere” 


Fig. V. Oil on canvas 15} 12} in. 
The Mayor Gallery, 14, Brook Street, London, W.1. 


“Jeune Femme au Chapeau de Fleurs” 


Fig. VI. Oil on canvas 244 20 in. c. 1895-96. 

From A. Vollard’s Private Collection. Purchased 1951. 

Jacques O’Hana, Ltd., 9, South Bolton Gardens, London, 
S.W.5. 


“Femme nue couchee sur un Divan vert” 


Fig. VII. Oil on canvas 19§ = 20% in. c. IQI2-I9. 
Recorded: L’Atelier de Renoir, Vol. II, Pl. 221. The 
Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, London, W.1. 





This Series of French Painters will appear regularly in 
Apotto. Jn the March issue the Artist to be discussed is 
P. BONNARD. 
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Fig. I. A walnut box with oyster veneer and parquetry design 


(23 3 xX 96). 


HAT a general interest in antiques has been stimulated 

largely during the last fifty years by art publications is 

an accepted fact, and later still further encouraged by 
Antique Dealers’ Fairs and other smaller exhibitions staged 
for charitable purposes. It is worth recording that the first 
public exhibition of antiques was promoted by the Daily 
Telegraph at Olympia in the summer of 1928, when a fine 
display was arranged of important works of art of the XVIth, 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, attracting many collectors 
from home and abroad. Now such exhibitions are annual 
affairs, spreading to many towns throughout the country, 
all to the advantage of connoisseurs and dealers. Insufficient 
attention is, I think, given at such displays to the smaller 
pieces of furniture. With the exception of bracket clocks, 
which by their dual attraction of walnut cases and superb 
mechanism are always a draw, little notice has been taken of 
such excellent craftsmanship as is found in William and 
Mary boxes. They deserve recognition as useful and 
decorative articles of much refinement which, unlike many 
other pieces of furniture, would not be out of place in any 
home, Queen Anne or modern. These late XVIIth- and early 
XVIIIth-century boxes can be divided into two classes, not 
widely different, (a) the examples in Parquetry, Figs. I, IV, 
V and VI, (b) the examples in Marquetry, Figs. VIII to XII. 
These boxes in shape are all the same, varying only in 
decoration and fittings. 

It might be advisable to explain what is meant by the 
terms “‘Parquetry” and ‘‘Marquetry”; the former have 
designs on the lids in geometric patterns carried out in light 
woods such as laburnum, olive, etc., enclosing panels of 
oyster walnut veneers (Fig. V). The ‘‘Marquetry” examples 
are more elaborate, having floral designs in panels of coloured 
woods and ivory, or at times intricate patterns entirely 
covering the lid, front and sides of the box (Figs. VIII and 
IX). These designs are never alike, being the master 
craftsmen’s own idea. Sometimes the ivory inlays are 
stained green and, mixed with other stained woods, produc- 
ing a pleasing pattern (Fig. VIII). This marquetry decora- 
tion was extensively used on many pieces of XVIIIth-century 


Fig. II. The same box showing interior fittings and 
mirror. 


furniture, such as double chests, cabinets, clock-cases, tables 
and chairs. At times, when Dutch influence prevailed, 
they were rather coarse in character, but on William and 
Mary boxes the best type of marquetry decoration is usually 
found. Parquetry and marquetry decoration were undoubt- 
edly established in Italy long before they were practised 
here. These wonderful, artistic people were usually a 
hundred years in advance of us in all the Arts. Italian 
“‘intarsia” decoration in coloured marbles and woods was 
an extensive industry in the XVIth century found in most 
Italian churches on their altars, screens, pavements, and 
frequently in their palace fireplaces. A remarkable example 
of wood ‘‘intarsia”’ is to be seen on the choir stalls of Bergamo 
Cathedral illustrating the Old and New Testaments ; these 
Bergamese artists were renowned throughout Italy. The 
William and Mary boxes exhibit as a rule the best type of 
marquetry showing refinement in design and execution, 
possibly because, being small articles, they come under 
closer observation. The purpose for which these boxes 
were made is open to question. They were never Bible 
boxes, though frequently called so by dealers. It is most 
probable they were toilet boxes, as there is often a mirror 
fitted on to the inside of the lid. Other fittings for jewellery, 
combs and rings were set in the left-hand side of the box, 
leaving a square space on the right, perhaps for wigs, lace 
and handkerchiefs (Figs. II, III, VII and X). They were 
generally lined with pink or blue quilted silk, marbled 
paper or even hand-painted paper as in Fig. VII. 

In Fig. I we have a fine parquetry box in ‘‘oyster’’ veneer, 
panelled in geometric forms of laburnum. These “‘oyster”’ 
veneers, so characteristic of all these boxes, are obtained by a 
cross section of the branch or root of the walnut tree, showing 
the grain of the wood to the best advantage. The same idea 
is followed in the olive wood examples which are recognised 
by the smaller shaped ‘‘oyster’”’ sections. These veneers 
were varnished and sometimes specimens are found with the 
original varnish. 

The marquetry boxes were possibly designed to match 
the marquetry chest or table on which they stood, but I 
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Fig. III. A Walnut Parquetry Box with oyster veneer, now 


fitted for jewellery (17 * 13 < 4#in.). 


have never seen the two examples together, as obviously 
they are so easily separated and unlikely afterwards to be 
reunited. Very occasionally these boxes have holes under- 
neath and may originally have had a stand. 

Fig. VI shows a large parquetry example with fine ‘‘oyster”’ 
veneers banded by thin laburnum lines in a circular design 
and bordered by a wider laburnum band. This is an 
important example, as the ‘‘oyster”’ veneer is carried out on 
the front and sides as well as on the lid. 

It is interesting to note that though there are often small 
drawers, there are no secret drawers in these boxes, while in 
the cabinets and bureaux of the period they are nearly 
always to be found. 

Another parquetry specimen of the same type, but 
smaller, is shown open in Fig. III. This box was fitted for 
jewellery at a later period. It is lined with the original 
salmon-pink quilted silk. 

Fig. VII shows the inside of a toilet box with a mirror in 
the lid and the usual appropriate fittings on the left-hand 
side. Such boxes probably stood on an ‘‘oyster’’ veneered 
table with a curved stretcher and may even have been used 
when travelling, but this is uncertain. 

The small box (Fig. IV) in ‘‘oyster’’ veneer is a rare 
example and was possibly used as a workbox ; it is painted 
Chinese red inside and is not fitted. 

We now pass on to the Marquetry examples, which are of 
the usual size and shape and of the same period, but their 
decoration puts them in a class by themselves. 

Marquetry on chests, tables, bureaux and cabinets was at 








Fig. IV. A rare small Parquetry Box with oyste: 
veneer. (II X 9 X 3in.). 





Fig. V. A Walnut and Laburnum Box with oyster 


veneer. (21 X 16 X § in.). 





Fig. VI. A Walnut Parquetry Box with oyster 
veneer. (18 X 14 X 4$in.). 





Fig. VII. 
mirror. 


The same box showing fitted interior with 
The box and lid are lined with hand-painted 
paper. 
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Fig. VIII. A Walnut Box with marquetry panels of laburnum and green stained ivory, surrounded by an oyster 
veneer border. (21 16 5 in.). 





Fig. IX. A Walnut Box covered with fine floral design in marquetry on lid, front and sides. (20 x 15 X 5in.). 
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times rather coarse, especially when under Dutch influence, 
but it is reasonable to believe that the smaller pieces received 
the better skill of the craftsman as they were bound to come 
under closer inspection. 

Fig. VIII shows a fine marquetry example of elaborate 
design with a central elliptical panel surrounded by ‘‘oyster”’ 
veneer. The panel has a vase of flowers and this, with the 
spandrels, is carried out in pale marquetry enriched with 
ivory leaves stained green ; the whole design is enclosed in a 
laburnum band. The front and sides are also decorated 
with marquetry in harmony with that on the lid. 

Fig. IX has a lovely all-over marquetry pattern not 
arranged in panels as in the previous example and with 
no ivory inlay. The interior of the lid has an ‘‘oyster’”’ 
border to the mirror, and the box is fitted in the usual way. 

Fig. X shows a fine specimen with an exquisite 
design in marquetry surrounded by a husk border so 
characteristic of the late XVIIth century. This box has 
been converted from the usual lifting lid to a drawer, and the 
four small bun feet have been added. 

Fig. XI has a distinction of its own; it is covered in a 
fine marquetry pattern of flowers and leaves in an acanthus 
vase carried out in varying tones of light wood, the variation 
in colour of which unfortunately cannot be shown in a 
photograph. The front and sides are also in marquetry, 
denoting a superior piece. 

Handsome and useful as they were, it is sad that these 
boxes soon went out of fashion. They were replaced in 
Queen Anne’s reign by the low boy, which had a toilet 
mirror fitted with drawers standing on it. The knee-hole 
chest also made its appearance at this time. The top often 
had a slide which, when pulled out, disclosed a narrow drawer 
fitted with small compartments and a mirror made to hinge. 

This short period of popularity makes the boxes rare, and 
they seldom appear in the salerooms or shops. Alas, in 
these days of utility furniture, we shall never see such 
designs and workmanship again. Craftsmen are rapidly 
dying out for want of patronage, and even if the craftsmen 
could be found the designs would be sadly lacking in the 
taste and invention which went out when machinery and 
mass production came in. 


With the exception of Figs. VI and VII, which belong to Miss E. 
Crookes, the boxes are from the author’s collection. 





Fig. X. 


A Walnut Marquetry Box 
completely covered with 

fine floral design and typical 
husk border. Converted to a 
drawer and four small feet 
added. (20 = I5 X §5in.). 








Fig. XI. 
A Walnut Box in marquetry 
covered with a floral design 
of fine quality (21 * 17 x 5in.). 








Fig. XII. 


The same box 
showing interior 
fittings. 
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SIR 
FRANCIS 
GRANT, 
P.R.A. 
and the 


MELTON HUNT BREAKFAST 


HE picture entitled “‘A Breakfast Scene at Melton 

Mowbray,” first exhibited by Sir Francis Grant at the 

Royal Academy in 1834 and now again shown there at 
the First Hundred Years of the Royal Academy, may be 
acclaimed as a work of art of which there is no exact parallel 
in British painting. Beyond the contemporary copy made 
by the artist half the size of the original, which was 
bequeathed to the Duke of Rutland of the day, is now in the 
possession of the present Duke and was illustrated in 
APOLLO of December, 1951, it is the only conversation 
piece he is known to have painted. 

Sir Francis Grant, son of a Scottish laird, a fine horse- 
man and rider to hounds and pupil of John Ferneley, was 
responsible for paintings depicting meets of hounds and 
equestrian portraits, including one of Queen Victoria on 
horseback at Windsor Castle, and portraits of other eminent 
people. Elected President of the Royal Academy in 1865, 
he was the first Scotsman to occupy the Presidential chair. 
He died in 1878 and was buried at Melton Mowbray, where 
he had hunted for the greater part of his life. 

Apart from its importance as a work of art, the ‘‘Melton 
Breakfast” is of very special documentary value in connection 
with the history of hunting in England, in that it depicts 
in a masterly fashion a small group of the most renowned 
hunting men of the day who assembled year by year at 
Melton, “‘the fox hunters’ Mecca.” 

The lofty dining room in which the hunt breakfast is 
being partaken was situated in a house in Melton Mowbray, 
occupied for the hunting season by three members of the 
Quorn Hunt—Lord Rokeby, Sir Frederick Johnstone and 
Mr. Walter Little Gilmour—and known as Lord Rokeby’s 
Club. On the walls are large sporting pictures by John 
Ferneley in elaborate gold frames, and a large-scale map of 
Leicestershire is suspended from a roller. A handsome 
silver racing cup stands on a pedestal beside the chimney- 
piece. 

Of the eleven sportsmen in hunting dress gathered 
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together in the room, the three members of Lord Rokeby’s 
Club are still breakfasting, the rest of the company being 
shown standing or seated about the room. Lord Rokeby 
himself is depicted reading the Herald newspaper, Walter 
Little Gilmour, a Scottish laird, and heavy-weight rider and 
prominent Meltonian, and a personal friend of Francis 
Grant, is in the arm-chair, and Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
baronet, of Westerhall, Dumfriesshire, is drinking tea 
while being served to a hot dish by a footman, Lord 
Gardner, his brother-in-law, the Earl of Wilton, of 
Oulton, Cheshire, owner of the largest hunting establish- 
ment at Melton, Massey Stanley of Hooton, Cheshire, 
Count Matuszevic and Lyne Stephens, form a group upon 
the left. The tall figure standing with his back to the fire is 
Lord Forester, of Willey, Shropshire. At the writing table is 
Rowland Errington and beside him Lord Kinnaird of 
Inchture, Perthshire, Master of Her Majesty’s Buckhounds 
from 1839 to 1841. 

The picture was painted for Rowland Errington on 
becoming Master of the Quorn in 1834, a post he held 
until 1838, when he handed it over to Lord Suffield. 
Walter Little Gilmour, the most popular figure in the hunt, 
commissioned his friend Francis Grant, a fellow member, 
to paint the smaller version already mentioned and add two 
further members to the group—the Earl of Eglinton, who 
appears on the left of the picture, and Lord Macdonald, 
who is seated beside Lord Kinnaird. On his death in 1887 
he bequeathed it to the Duke of Rutland. 

From Rowland Errington, brother of Massey Stanley, 
who assumed the surname of Errington in 1820 on inheriting 
the Stanley baronetcy on his elder brother’s death in 1863, 
the picture, illustrated above, passed to his elder daughter, 
who married Evelyn Baring, later created Earl of Cromer and 
Viscount Errington. It was inherited on his death by the 
present Earl of Cromer, who passed it on as an heirloom 
to his son, Viscount Errington, who has lent it to the present 
exhibition. 
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Fig. I. Wedgwood and Bentley Vase. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Crown Copyright. 





BLACK earthenware, often known by the name of 
“Egyptian Black,” was made by Staffordshire 
potters from the early days of the XVIIth century, 
but it was left to Josiah Wedgwood and his contemporaries 
to produce the lustrous unglazed black stoneware known 
to every collector of Staffordshire pottery as Black Basalt. 

It appears to have received the name of basalt in 
view of the similarity of its properties to those of the 
natural stone of that name. Wedgwood himself des- 
cribed it as ‘‘a fine black porcelaine having nearly the 
same properties as the basaltes, resisting the attacks of 
acids, being a touchstone to copper, silver and gold, and 
equal in hardness to agate or porphyry.” 

Wedgwood’s perfection of this black basalt dates 
from about 1768, just before his partnership with Bentley. 
Certainly, a year later the ware had reached an exceed- 
ingly high standard, as witness the vases thrown on 
13th June, 1769, to celebrate the opening of the new works 
at Etruria by Wedgwood and Bentley. Miss Meteyard, 
in her life of Josiah Wedgwood, brings the scene vividly 





before our eyes. “Mr. Wedgwood, divesting himself of 
his hat and coat and probably tying on, to the amusement 
of his visitors, one of the workmen’s aprons, but in no 
other way altering his ordinary dress of a gentleman, sat 
down before the thrower’s board, whilst Mr. Bentley, 
handsomely attired we may be sure, turned the wheel. 
One of the favourite servants made the balls of clay 
ready to his master’s hand, and others stood by to assist. 
Thus environed, Mr. Wedgwood, well remembering his 
old mastery in this highest province of the potter’s art, 
threw with great precision six vases, in the black basaltes 
body, averaging about ten inches in height, and five and 
a half in the widest part. This done, there was an 
adjournment to the turner’s room and here, still assisted 
by his friend, and cheered by the presence of his visitors, 
Mr. Wedgwood pared down inequalities at the lathe and 
perfected his work so far as was then possible. This 
done, a luncheon was then spread under the shade of 
some trees on the upland beyond: and the memorable 
day did not close till the shades of evening fell.” 
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Fig. II. Wedgwood Bust of Voltaire. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Crown Copyright. 


Vases form the most important of Wedgwood’s black 
basalt productions, and the variations in shape, size and 
ornamentation are numerous. Some of the earlier vases 
were absolutely plain and relied solely on their fine 
proportions and perfect shape for their appeal ; they are 
excellent examples of contour, potting and polished sur- 
faces. Many vases of this so-called plain type have 
ribbing or fluting on the body and the workmanship of 
such pieces is always of the highest quality. A fine 
example of a Wedgwood and Bentley vase which relies 
chiefly on flat fluting as a means of decoration is shown 
in Fig. I. Wedgwood used the plain surfaces of 
these vases for his encaustic painting in red and white, 
and such pieces are usually referred to under the name 
“Etruscan.” 

The plain vases are not nearly as numerous as those 
having a relief ornamentation. Sometimes the ornament 
takes the form of a festoon or medallion or a combination 
of both, and vases having these tastefully applied decora- 
tions are beautiful and much-favoured specimens. Many 
of the pieces with this simple form of decoration are 
of the much sought after Wedgwood and Bentley period. 
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More numerous, and consequently more familiar, 
are the vases with well-known subjects in relief. Some 
of these are classical designs such as Flaxman’s 
“Apothesis of Homer’ or Hackwood’s “Triumph of 
Bacchus,”’ while others are delightful studies of children 
by Lady Diana Beauclerk or Lady Templeton. The 
Winthrop Collection in the Fogg Museum of Art at 
Harvard contains a very fine large ovoid basalt vase 
decorated with a relief of Bacchanalian children designed 
by Lady Diana Beauclerk above which is a frieze of 
musical trophies and masks. It has leopard head handles 
and the dome-shaped cover is surmounted by a small 
model of a child. 

Wedgwood must have given considerable attention 
to the production of plaques during the early years of 
his partnership with Bentley, as in the first edition of 
his catalogue published in 1773 no fewer than eighty 
subjects are mentioned. Some of the earliest of these 
plaques were circular or oval in shape and had reeded 
borders with crossed straps within a fluted concave 
frame, the whole being pressed out from the mould ; 
in some instances the frames were gilded. These framed 
plaques are somewhat uncommon and, though very often 
unmarked, are usually of the Wedgwood and Bentley 
period. Large numbers of rectangular plaques or tab- 
lets were made with a variety of subjects, chiefly classical, 
many of the designs being modelled by Flaxman in the 
year 1775. They vary greatly in size, from small speci- 
mens 3 inches by 6 inches, while some of the larger 
subjects measure 15 inches by 20 inches. 

Medallions, cameos and intaglios were also made in 
basalt and illustrate Greek mythology, Roman history, 
heads of Popes, Kings and Queens of Asia Minor and a 
series of ‘Illustrious Moderns.” 

The black basalt body lent itself extremely well to 
the production of portrait busts which were popular 
ornaments in Wedgwood’s day. A skilful team of 
modellers was employed, and their works, particularly 
those bearing the Wedgwood and Bentley marks, are 
much in demand by present-day connoisseurs. These 
busts vary in size from four to twenty-four inches in 
height, while subjects range from heads of Greek poets 
and philosophers to statesmen, scientists and other famous 
personalities of the XVIIIth century. Fig. II shows 
an excellent likeness of Voltaire mounted on a pedestal 
of black basalt. 

In addition, many beautiful statuettes were produced, 
two of the best known being those of Rousseau and 
Voltaire. Very few of these pieces survive today, and 
the collector who has a specimen in his cabinet is for- 
tunate indeed. Also coming under this heading one 
might mention a most attractive figure of a sleeping 
child, after Fiammingo, and a pair of Tritons modelled 
as candlesticks, illustrated in Fig. III. 

Tea and coffee services of many shapes were made 
in the basalt ware and usually bore relief decorations, 
engine turned fluting, or were occasionally painted in 
the encaustic style. The workmanship and design of 
this table ware is of the highest order and it is probable 
that these services were intended more for display than 
for actual use at meals, particularly as hot water has a 
very damaging effect on the fine polish of the basalt 
body. Popular subjects on teapots were the well-known 
Bacchanalian boys or Flaxman’s famous design “The 
Dancing Hours”’ (see Fig. IV), while lids were frequently 
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Fig. III. Wedgwood Triton Candlesticks (British Museum) and (in the centre) Vase marked I. NEALE HANLEY (British Museum). 


surmounted by a seated figure known as the “Widow.” 

The marks on Wedgwood basalt are not generally 
very helpful in dating a piece, with the exception that a 
specimen bearing a Wedgwood & Bentley mark was 
made between the years 1769-1780. On the death of 
Bentley, the plain word wEDGwoop or Wedgwood 
was impressed, and it is generally considered that the 
use of this mark in lower case letters was discontinued 
shortly after the death of Josiah Wedgwood in 1795. 

It must not be thought that Wedgwood had a mono- 
poly in black basalt, and some of the best productions 
of the more able potters may be considered as good as 
any of those leaving the factory at Etruria. In fact, 
Palmer of Hanley experimented considerably with the 
body at the same time as Wedgwood, and there was 
great rivalry between the two potters. In October, 
1769, Wedgwood wrote to Bentley commenting on 
Palmer’s work: “I saw one of P’s black vases yesterday. 
The body is very good, the shade and composition very 
well, the bas-reliefs are 6 of the small statues which go 
round the body, Hercules, Omphale, etc. The figures 
you know ; they are from excellent originals, but abused 
i putting upon the originals and hackneyed in all the 
plaster shops. Upon the whole it was better than I 
expected. We must proceed, or they will tread on our 
heels.” 

Many excellent pieces were produced by Palmer, 
whose vases are sometimes decorated with relief figures 
or, more commonly, with a medallion or cameo and 


masks and festoons. The name H. PALMER HANLEY 
is used in a circle on the bottom of vases and the plain 
mark PALMER also occurs. 

In about 1776 Palmer entered into partnership with 
his brother-in-law, J. Neale, but two years later Neale 
took over control of the pottery and from 1780 to 1795 
the firm was known as Neale & Co. Characteristics of 
Neale’s vases are square shoulders, giving them a some- 
what sturdy appearance, decorations are frequently in 
the form of medallions and festoons, while the basalt 
itself has a dark glossy surface. A typical vase is illus- 
trated in Fig. III. He also made teapots and cream jugs 
of great merit and a few specimens of portrait medallions 
are known. The circular mark, I. NEALE HANLEY 
was used on vases, and pieces also bear the impressed 
mark NEALE or NEALE & CO. 

A further Staffordshire potter whose productions 
included basalt ware was John Turner, who worked at 
Lane End from 1762 until his death in 1786, when his 
two sons William and John inherited the firm which 
continued in existence until its closing in 1803. The 
black basalt of Turner is every bit as good in quality as 
that of Wedgwood, and some connoisseurs consider his 
best pieces excel those of the Etruria works. The 
Turners produced comparatively little black basalt and 
their purely ornamental pieces are a good deal less 
common than the teapots, cream jugs and other speci- 
mens of useful ware. There are, however, some ex- 
tremely fine vases in existence, perfect in shape, potting 
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Fig. IV. Wedgwood Teapot. 


and texture. They are usually decorated with friezes 
in low relief and often have the delicate Greek “‘fret”’ 
bordering. Another feature of the Turner basalt, found 
particularly on the tea and coffee pots and other useful 
ware, is fine fluting and engine turning. This device 
was sometimes employed by Wedgwood and other potters, 
but the fluting of Turner pieces is exceptionally fine by 
comparison. 

Only two marks were employed by the factory, 
TURNER and TURNER & Co., the latter being used 
for a short period while John Turner senior was in 
partnership with Abbott just prior to the former’s death. 

Another potter whose basalt ware is worthy of special 
notice is Elijah Mayer of Hanley, who appears to have 
specialized in tea and coffee services as very few other 
basalt pieces bear his name. Relief subjects, engine turn- 
ing and fluting were his chief forms of decoration, while 
the lids of tea and coffee pots were often surmounted 
by the figure of the ““Widow,” a decoration which was 
used with slight variations by many Staffordshire potters. 
Many of his teapots commemorate British victories 
such as the Nile, Trafalgar and Waterloo, and they are 
often dated and decorated with a portrait of the hero. 
Mayer was working from 1770 to 1813 and his impressed 
mark is E. Mayer. 
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“The Dancing Hours.”’ 


Victoria and Albert Museum. Crown Copyright. 


Many other potters in Staffordshire produced basalt 
ware during the close of the XVIIIth and early part of 
the XIXth centuries. Their productions are met with 
infrequently and, except in isolated examples, do not 
reach the high standard of the potters already men- 
tioned. The collector may, however, come across pieces 
by the following potters: Lakin & Poole; Shorthose & 
Heath; E. J. Birch, who produced some excellent tea 
and coffee sets; William Baddeley, who used the mark 
EASTWOOD; Keeling, Toft & Co.; Wood & Cald- 
well, and Enoch Wood & Sons; the last two firms are 
well known for the fine busts modelled by Enoch Wood. 
The mark of these potters was normally the name of 
the firm or potter impressed in the body. Other marked 
pieces of basalt are occasionally found, as many potters 
in a small way of business produced this type of ware. 
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We regret to announce the death of Mr. J. A. 
Blanchard, of Greatham House, Brockenhurst, Hants, 
at the age of 71. He had been ill for some time, but the 
end itself was unexpected. He died very quietly, in his 
sleep. 
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In Quest of a Crest 





way pieces of Derby. About two years ago, from this source 

I received a Derby meat dish decorated with a crest depicting 
a hand and dagger with cloud background, and having vainly tried 
to find room for this bulky article in my cabinets I resigned it to the 
cellar with somewhat ungrateful thoughts. However, during the 
last six months, I have been studying letters written by Joseph Lygo, 
the Duesbury’s London agent, which cover the period 1784-96, and 
in these I have come across accounts with Derby painters for decor- 
ating domestic ware with ‘“‘Hand and Dagger’. Again, in a letter of 
1793 from Mr. Edwards, at the House of Commons, who had married 
a daughter of the first William Duesbury, I came across further 
relevant information. He was helping Duesbury II by interviewing 
prospective painters for Derby, if they lived in London, and, as a 
solicitor, drawing up their legal contracts. He had just seen John 
Brewer, the painter, to whom he had shown the plate with the “Hand 
and Dagger” and asked how long it would take him to copy the crest, 
to which the reply was “twenty minutes.” As I have explained else- 
where (Crown Derby, page 30), specimen work was timed and the 
artist given enough work to enable him to earn a guinea and a half 
per week. 

By this time my interest in the crest was really aroused, and up 
from my cellar to the photographer went the meat dish. Later 
APOLLo’s heraldry expert informed me that the crest was that of the 
Nelthorpe family of Scawby in Lincolnshire. This news struck a 
chord in my memory, as in Lygo’s correspondence of 1795 appears— 

“Mr. Nelthorpe asks after his Hand and Dagger order.” From know- 
ledge gathered from correspondence between the warehouse in 
London and the factory at Derby the delay of two years—since the 
order was first mentioned in 1793—is easily explainable. The factory 
at this period was not going too well and some commissions were 
even lost through delay in delivery to clients, who took their orders 
elsewhere. 

The manner in which information has fitted together in this 
small piece of research has been encouraging, as in my experience 
this is seldom the case! 


A T times my friend Mr. Reginald Andrade feeds me out-of-the- 


F. BRAYSHAW GILHESPY 


The result of APOLLO’s research above referred to by Mr. F. 
Brayshaw Gilhespy is:—The crest on the Derby china is identified 
as that of the family of Nelthorpe of Scawby, Lincolnshire, and is 
blazoned thus: “‘Out of a cloud an arm couped in fess proper holding in 
the hand a sword in pale argent, hilt and pommel or.” 

The Mr. Nelthorpe who, in 1794, called at the Derby showroom 
to order the dinner service was Henry, the son and heir of Sir John 
Nelthorpe, Bt. Born in 1773 at Scawby, Henry Nelthorpe was at 
thirteen admitted to Rugby, and at nineteen to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It was two years later, after he had come of age, that he 
purchased the fashionable Derby service, no doubt for his use whilst 
at Trinity. It is wondered how much more Mr. Nelthorpe had to 
pay per head for a private dinner (served, of course, upon his Derby 
porcelain) in comparison with a dinner in hall. The charge for dinner 
in hall at Trinity about this time was one and eightpence. There were 
nevertheless complaints that this charge was excessive, especially, as 
at “‘eating houses near University College one could get an excellent 
dinner of meat and pudding for one shilling, and at Christmas, turkey 
and mince pie for the same price.’ 

Henry Nelthorpe succeeded to the baronetcy as 7th baronet 
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on his father’s death in 1799, and married seven years later ; 
December goth, 1806, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Margar: 
daughter of James Duthie, co. Stirling. (Burke of 1826 gives the ye 
of this marriage as 1807, but in St. George’s registers the date 
clearly shown as 1806. 

Sir Henry Nelthorpe died childless at Scawby in 1830, aged 5 
when the baronetcy passed to his nephew, Sir John Nelthorpe, ti 
eighth baronet but last, for he, too, died childless. 


SAMSON OF PARIS MARK? and MEISSEN or DRESDEN ? 


May not the answer to the enquiry about some “‘Dresden” grou; 
seem to mislead the owner a little? The mark described . . . bl 
crossed sticks with the blue line across where they meet. . . is sure 
the well-known Samson of Paris version of the Meissen mark? | 
this case the ee.) are forgeries and not “late XIXth-centu 
Dresden copies. . . .”", very likely the owner is left with the impressix 
that his groups are late Meissen versions, and as such not witho: 
some slight merit and possibly some moderate market value. Inciden 
ally, there should be more regard for the standing of APOLLO than 
make its pages the vehicle for perpetuating the Dresden name whe 
Meissen is the one which is correct. It may be argued in extenuatio 
that Honey called his book Dresden China. 

S. M. 

I would not agree that the mark in question—crossed sticks wit 
a line across—is a well-known Samson mark. Honey records such 
mark, with an ‘“‘S’’ below, as a modern French one, possibly Samso 
of Paris. Without the “S” I would not say that the mark belonged t 
Samson for certain. 

With regard to the use of the word “‘Dresden”’ I have found, lik« 
a lot of other collectors, that it makes a useful distinction from the 
term Meissen, in describing porcelain made after 1800. I quite agree 
that it would be most undesirable to describe the porcelain made near 
Dresden in the XVIIIth century other than as ‘‘Meissen’’—despite 
the fact that Mr. Honey has lumped it all together as ‘‘Dresden.” 

Finally, I do not agree that there is much, if any, difference in the 
market value of late XIXth-century Dresden copies of XVIIIth 
century models and those made by Samson of Paris. My experience 
is that in the auction rooms they bring more or less the same bids. 

3 
o9 9 9 
Dear Sir, 

I have read with interest the letter from William B. Munro and 
Lieut.-Colonel Alec-Smith’s remarks in your current issue. 

I feel I must point out that a not inconsiderable number of 
examples of Hull silver have passed through the sale rooms during 
the last thirty years. To mention only two recent examples, a tumbler- 
cup and a porringer were sold at Messrs. Christie’s at the Noble sale on 
December 12th, 1951 ; and to go back further, an object of the highest 
importance—a skillet and cover by James Birkby, Hull, circa 1650 
(illustrated Fig. XI in an article by Lieut.-Colonel Alec-Smith “Silver 
Bearing the Hull Assay-mark” in APoLLo, September, 1951)—was 
sold at Messrs. Christie’s on May 12th, 1931, passing into the Hearst 
collection. It was sold again at the dispersal of the Hearst silver at 
Messrs. Christie’s on December 14th, 1938, and again at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on March roth, 1944. 

Though very rare, Hull silver is not as scarce as your correspondent 
suggests, nor are Charles II mugs as scarce as suggested by Lieut.- 
Colonel Alec-Smith, though I have never seen a genuine example of 
the form he states is the most usual, that is, a beaker or tumbler-cup 
with handle. The normal Charles II type of mug is bulbous with a 
tall neck, rather like a small jug with no spout, though plain straight- 
sided mugs, usually with a band round the upper portion, are occa- 
sionally found at this period. 

It has been usual at almost all periods to fashion new plate out of 
old or broken plate, and it frequently happens that remains of decora- 
tion, coat-of-arms, etc., can be detected on the inside of, or under- 
neath, plate so fashioned: sometimes the remains of earlier marks can 
be seen, generally, however, much obliterated, though I have seen 
clear Charles II marks on the inside of the body of a fully ha!l-marked 
typical George II sugar castor. 

The mug referred to by William B. Munro came to my notice 
when it was in England ; it was a fine example of its period and in all 
respects normal except for the Hull marks on the inside of the flat 
handle. This handle had evidently been fashioned out of the stem 
of a spoon, either Trefid or Puritan, curiously enough of not much 
earlier date than the mug itself, but it was obviously original and con- 
temporary with the body of the mug. The Hull marks could not have 
been struck in situ. 

Yours, etc., 


P. How, 

2-3, Pickering Place, 

St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 
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ES PRIMITIFS FLAMANDS. LE MUSEE 
COMMUNAL DE BRUGES, par A. 
JANNSSENS DE BISTHOVEN et R. A. Par- 
MENTIER. De Sikkel, Anvers 1951. 
Belgian francs 480. 


An astonishing enterprise is being pre- 
ared by a body of Belgian scholars: to lay 
efore the world of art students and lovers an 
xhaustive documentary Study of the Flemish 
‘’rimitives in the XVth century. The work 
; to comprise many volumes, each profusely 
illustrated by hundreds of detailed and large- 
cale photographs, compiled by a committee 
f experts under the chairmanship of Professor 
{. Lavalley of Louvain University. The 
cheme, unique by its almost teutonic thor- 
yughness, is designed to present the Flemish 
School from its pre-Eyckian beginnings to 
Gerard David, in an arrangement, not 
iccording to masters, but to places, museum 
xr private collection or religious house, and 
the first volume is devoted to the Communal 
Museum at Bruges. Those to follow are the 
galleries of Turin, London, Bruxelles, Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam, Berlin and Paris. Each 
work is illustrated by scores of photographs of 
superlative quality, specially taken by the 
Laboratoire Central des Musées de Belgique 
(A.C.L.) and scientifically analysed, so that 
writers on the Flemish Schools will find at 
their disposal all available information of 
style-criticism, iconographical fact, docu- 
mentary evidence, history, state of preserva- 
tion, colour-notations, attributions, etc., accord- 
ing to the lights of present-day scholarship. 

The present volume comprises works 
such as Van Eyck’s “Virgin and Child with 
the Canon van der Paele,” the ‘Baptism of 
Christ,”” by Gerard David, and the ‘‘Death of 
the Virgin,”” by Hugo van der Goes, three of 
the chief treasures of the Museum at Bruges. 


-—— SSERRATT~—~—-+ 





A revised and enlarged edition 


THE 
GRANDFATHER 
CLOCK 


By 
ERNEST L. EDWARDES 








A complete study of the Long-Case Clock 
and its weight-driven Precursors 
and Contemporaries 
Crown 4to. 256 pp. 48 pp. plates 
From all booksellers 25s. net 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All works of the Flemish School are classed 
according to the master who either painted 
them or to whose sphere of influence they 
belong. Thus a copy of or a dubious Van 
der Weyden will still be assigned to a group 
which bears the name of this master. A short 
paragraph is devoted to opinion, wherein the 
present editors collate the utterances of special- 
ists, to arrive at their own considered judg- 
ment. This will at times only reflect the 
general lack of decisive information as in the 
case of ‘“‘The Judgment of Cambyses,” gener- 
ally ascribed to Gerard David, where the 
opinion offered is: ‘‘Aucun élément décisif, 
semble-t-il, ne permet ni de supprimer ni de 
conserver ‘Le Jugement de Cambyses’ au 
catalogue des ceuvres de Gerard David.” 
This, perhaps, is scholarship defeating its own 
ends, although one must admire the scientific 
integrity that prompts it. 

No other nation is doing as much for the 
documentation of its own artistic inheritance 
as the Corpus de la Peinture des Anciens 
Pays-Bas méridionaux au XV° siécle, and the 
work is sure to be saluted in other lands with 
profound gratitude and respect. 

F. M. GopFrey. 


PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR, Introduction 
by WALTER Pacu. 128 pages + 50 plates 
in colour. The Idehurst Press, London. 
£2 10s. 


The pursuit of the ideal colour reproduc- 
tion in the making of books on art continues. 
And here certainly in this edition of The 
Library of Great Painters, we have some 
remarkable plates, especially notable in their 
representation of Renoir’s lustrous flesh tones, 
and his “queen of colours,” black. The 
“Luncheon of the Boating Party,’ of 1881, 
and the “Shepherd Boy,’’* of 1911, are good 
examples of the former point, while the plate 
of ‘‘Madame Charpentier and Her Children,”’* 
of 1878, is sufficient illustration of Renoir’s 
remarkable independence in his use of black 
in a circle of men then consolidating the 
Impressionists’ palette, expressly excluding 
both black and browns. It is unfortunate that 
the process of the reproduction here used does 
not exclude a high gloss finish, dreadfully 
reminiscent in some plates of XIXth century 
chromo-lithography. 

Mr. Walter Pach, who knew the Master 
well in his old age, writes an exceedingly 
interesting Introduction, which might well 
have been given space for enlargement. Mr. 
Pach not only manages to convey in his few 
pages the distinguishing humanity of Renoir, 
but he also gives a comprehensive picture of 
the painter’s ceaseless practice of a vital 
scholarship in his development. Boucher, 
Watteau, Courbet, Corot and Reubens and 
the Venetians all went to the amalgam of the 
mature Renoir, but Mr. Pach has not room to 
make this extraordinary, yet sound, eclectism 
creditable to the average non-instructed 
reader. 

Entirely on the credit side is the attempt, 
by means of notes opposite each plate, to 
make the reader who is neither artist nor critic 
aware of those non-objective factors that go 
to the making of all works of art. These notes 
too, we believe, to be by Mr. Pach. 

The choice of the works illustrated is 
disproportionately in favour of American 
ownership, though this weakness does not 
affect the useful illustration of Mr. Pach’s 
essay. 

Thus we are given the early and charming 
“Mademoiselle Romaine Lacaux’* (see 
colour plate on p. 45), of 1864 and the 
important “‘Diana,’’® of 1867, the latter at 
once a tribute to Courbet’s influence, and 
perhaps the most convincing divine huntress 
ever painted, in spite of the expediency 
in the circumstances of her finish and title. 
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Mr. Pach deals convincingly with Renoir’s 
so-called période aigre, that most unusual arid 
time of self-questioning and loss of direction 
in his life about 1883, and from which 
emerged not only a few strangely blond and 
unattractive paintings, but such glories as the 
“arabesque” “Mother and Child,’’*® of 1886 
(his wife and son Pierre), not illustrated in 
this volume, the “After the Bath,’’’ of 1888, 
and the grand, Masaccio-like design of 
“Gabrielle Jean and a Girl,’’® of 1895. 

Finally, proper attention is paid to the 
strange and exciting story of the old painter, 
crippled by arthritis, projecting his lifelong 
sense of rounded form by actual means of 
sculpture; using the services of a young 
pupil of Maillol’s as the hands and strength 
he himself no longer possessed. It is possible 
now for students in London to see at the Tate 
Gallery evidence of this massive creative effort 
in sculptural expression by a man who, 
throughout his long life, had always per- 
sonified the distinctive qualities of the pure 
painter. 

It is to be hoped that in future editions of 
this work particulars of medium and size will 
be inserted beneath those illustrations of 
bronzes and drawings used to decorate the 
pages of Mr. Pach’s Introduction. An index, 
too, would add greatly to the interest of this 
volume. 

KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW 


1 Philip Memorial Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

*Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, 

* Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

* The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

’ National Gallery of Art, Washington. 

* Collection of Mrs. Hunt Henderson, New York. 

* Collection of George Reinhart, Winterthur, Switzer 
land. 

* Collection of Mrs. H. Harris Jones, New York. 





THOMAS 


ROWLANDSON: 


His Life 
and Art 


Bernard Falk 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON, whom Mr. 
R. H. Wilenski, the art-historian, has 
called ‘‘the greatest of English cari- 
caturist-commentators,” is compara- 
tively little: known to the general 
public today, though his reputation 
amongst art connoisseurs has never 
been higher. This volume, which 
contains Mr. Falk’s new and authori- 
tative life of this fine artist, based on 
the latest available information, to- 
gether with details and an apprecia- 
tion of his paintings and drawings, 
and magnificently illustrated with 
twelve four-colour plates and forty- 
eight plates in monochrome, is, we 
feel, a volume of considerable impor- 
tance. 63/- net. 


HUTCHINSON 














CAUGHLEY AND COALPORT PORCE- 
LAIN, by FRANKLIN A. BARRETT. F. 
Lewis Publishers, Ltd. £7 7s. od. 


Caughley porcelain has always been judged 
by Worcester standards, and has understand- 
ably been eclipsed by it. Its successor, 
Coalport, though admittedly in the first 
rank of XIXth-century wares, has often 
suffered from the same comparison, or has 
been dismissed as just one of many remarkable 
for garish decoration rather than for its excel- 
lence as a porcelain. In both regards Mr. 
Barrett’s book comes as a timely reminder 
that the Shropshire factories have long 
merited more favourable consideration; it 
offers the first exhaustive account of the earlier 
one, and presents a reasoned and reasonable 
description of wares made at the later, wares 
which, as the author points out, cannot be 
judged by the same standards which are 
used to assess XVIIIth-century fritt-paste 
productions. In over a hundred lucidly 
written pages Mr. Barrett deals at length 
not only with the underglaze blue printing 
in which the Caughley factory excelled, but 
in addition with the iesser known though 
characteristic polychrome wares ; he arranges 
the later Coalport productions into well- 
defined classes—the Revived Rococo, the 
Sévres Revival, the encrusted ‘“‘Coalbrook- 
dale,”” and the more recent creations of 
artists who are yet living. And, finally, he 
does not omit the Madeley porcelain which, 
though exceedingly rare, probably represents 
the height of perfection of paste in English 
ceramics. All this is eminently readable and 
singularly devoid of typographical errors, and 
it is supported by a comprehensive chapter 
on Marks and a well-revised index. The 
illustrations are 162 in number, and they are 
so well produced that one hesitates to make 
the obvious observation that the value of the 
book would have been immeasurably greater 
had it been possible to include colour plates, 
since the outstanding virtue of XIXth-century 
porcelain lies in its coloured decoration. This 
is the greatest fault in a book which is given 
the cachet for its merit in other regards by 
Mr. W. B. Honey, who has written the 
foreword. 

S. W. F. 


LEEDS CHURCH PLATE, by J. SpritTLEs. 
68 pp., xiv pl. Leeds: The Thoresby 
Society. 


An ideal book about church plate must be 
written by someone equally acquainted with 
old silver and with the local history of the 
district in question. T. M. Fallow and H. B. 
McCall, who produced the two volume York- 
shire Church Plate thirty-five years ago, were 
very well equipped in the first respect but, 
appalled by the largeness of the task of dealing 
with a triple county, did not venture very far 
into the realm of the local historian. There is, 
therefore, plenty of excuse for local mono- 
graphs on Yorkshire church plate. The cata- 
logue of Leeds plate published by Fallow and 
McCall was soundly done, so that Mr. Sprittles 
has not been able to add very much, his 
“Intinction Spoon” at the parish church, is in 
fact a common Georgian strainer. His most 
important addition is, in fact, the picture 
which he draws of the highly centralised admin- 
istration of the sacraments in this growing 
town in the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 
On the other hand he knows much less about 
church plate than did his predecessors. It is 
absurd to speak about the re-introduction of 
the chalice under Mary, since it has long been 
known that few churches outside London 
acquired communion cups under her pre- 
decessor. Not much plate was destroyed by 
fanatical violence at the time of the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries ; it was carefully garnered 
into the Royal Exchequer. It is unfair to accuse 
the Puritans with having destroyed much parish 
church plate under the Commonwealth, but the 
worst howler is the statement that the standard 
for silver plate was debased under Henry VIII 
and Edward VI. Cc. Cc, 
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THE GRANDFATHER CLOCK, by Ernest 
L. Epwarpes. John Sherratt & Son. 
255. 

In the collecting world, the clock enthus- 
iast is a comparatively rare man (there are, I 
believe, no female clock collectors). But if 
there is a deficiency in numbers, it is more 
than made up for by the ardour with which the 
initiates pursue their chosen subject. When 
you meet the clock collector you will be 
astonished, and soon awed, by his fervency. 
In fact, if you have no interest at all in clocks, 
it is wise to avoid the subject. Once begun, a 
clock man looses all sense of time. But, given 
the chance, he would be a peculiarly unrespon- 
sive and unimaginative person who did not 
catch at least a spark from the furnace, and 
feel not only the awakening of a new interest 
in his own and other people’s clocks, but in 
the science by which man has striven to 
make an accurate measure of time ; a science 
in which the great English horologists of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries achieved a 
world eminence. 

Clock collectors now have an increasing 
body of excellent modern literature at their 
disposal, beginning with the standard work of 
reference, F. . Britten’s Watch and 
Clockmakers’ Handbook, Dictionary and Guide. 
The new and enlarged edition of The Grand- 
father Clock, by Ernest L. Edwardes, is a 
useful addition and contains much of interest 
to the expert. The true collector will, of 
course, wince to hear the longcase clock called 
a grandfather clock, but he must appreciate 
that the book is primarily intended to engender 
a wider interest in those whose ‘‘grandfather”’ 
clocks have hitherto been no more than useful 
or merely decorative possessions. The book 
is well illustrated and has an excellent glossary 
of technical terms. 


SEA-GIRT BRITTANY. By 
RENWICK. Evans. 12s. 6d. 


Sea-Girt Brittany is an appreciation of a 
picturesque French province too often neglec- 
ted in favour of more distant country scenes. 
The book is written for both the tourist and 
the fireside traveller, and acts as a pleasant 
guide through wild landscapes, quiet cathedral 
cities, and to ancient sites and buildings that 
have played their part in the long enactment 
of France’s tragic, gay, and always colourful 
history. 

Both as a travel book and a guide, it is a 
useful production with some very artistic 
photographic illustrations. One of these, 
showing houses in an old street in Dinan, 
is reminiscent of Cotman’s Gorleston study, 
and the canal scene in Quimper is a delightful 
feat of shading and composition. 

Brittany is a good choice for a book of this 
nature, for not only is it one of the more 
attractive provinces of northern France, but 
it is more easily accessible than the Riviera and 
Haute-Savoie to those unfortunate travellers 
who are compelled to make do on ever dimin- 
ishing currency quotas. 

Jon WyNnne-Tyson. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION, by Sven Waxell. 

a. 15s. Published by William Hodge & 
0. 

AUDUBON’s ANIMALS, by John James Audubon. 
Price £4 4s. Published by The Bodley 
Head. 

THREE CRITICAL PERIODS IN GREEK SCULP- 
TURE, by Gisela M. A. Richter. Price 25s. 
Published by the Oxford University Press. 

TINTORETTO, by Eric Newton. Price 5os. 
Published by Longmans. 

CHELSEA PORCELAIN—The Red 
Wares, by F. Severne Mackenna. 
£7 7s. Published by Lewis. 

ART AND EVERYMAN. By Margaret H. Bulley. 
Vol. I. Price £2 5s. Published by Batsford. 

Four VITAL YEARS. (Francis Hodgkins). By 
Arthur R. Howell. Price 16s. Published by 
Rockcliffe Publishing Corp. Ltd. 
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THREE CRITICAL 
PERIODS IN GREEK 
SCULPTURE 
By GISELA M. A. RICHTER 
With 33 half-tone plates, 255. net. 
This book analyses three periods of 
special significance in Greek sculpture 
—the so-called transition or early 
classical epoch of about 480 to 445 B.c., 
the last third of the fourth century 
B.c. when Hellenistic art began, and 
the Graeco-Roman age of the first 
century B.c. Each period marks a 
turning-point in Greck art when a 
new era was in the making both 
historically and artistically. Specific 
problems, such as the early style of 
Pheidias, the Hellenistic Schools, the 
date of the Laokoén, and the part 
that the Greeks played in Roman art, 
are discussed in the light of the 

available evidence. 
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NE of the most interesting 

attempts to use modern artists 
to illustrate old books is the series of 
Trollope reprints at present being 
issued by The Oxford University 
Press under the title of the ‘Oxford 
Illustrated Trollope.’ 


The Novels so far published are: 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
Illustrated by LYNTON LAMB 


PHINEAS FINN 
Illustrated by 
T. L. B. HUSKINSON 


PHINEAS REDUX 
Illustrated by 
T. L. B. HUSKINSON 


THE 
EUSTACE DIAMONDS 
Illustrated by 
BLAIR HUGHES-STANTON 


These will be followed in May by 
THE PRIME MINISTER 


Illustrated by 
HECTOR WHISTLER 


Each novel consists of two 
volumes in a case; 305. nef, 
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OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 






































ALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


ICTURES. The second portion of the Hutchinson collection 
2 of sporting pictures, sold at Christie’s, included some Thomas 
Rowlandson drawings. “A Promenade in St. James's Park,” 
by 13 in., brought 220 gns. “The Fencing Academy,” signed and 
ted 1822, in pen and ink co colours, 8 by 11 in., 70 gns., and a pair, 
Four O” Clock in Town” and “Four O’Clock in the Country,” 9} 
13in., 280 gns. A Birket Foster drawing, “‘Preparing for Market,” 
by 16 in., made 300 gns., and another, “Sheep by a Stile,” 73 by 
} in., go gns. A Francis Wheatley drawing, ‘An Irish Fair,” 
med and dated 1794, 174 by 25 in., brought 190 gns. 

The sporting pictures included ‘“The Old Surrey Foxhounds,” 

‘ Willian Barraud, 57 by 96 in., which had been exhibited at the 

oyal Academy of 1838, which sold for 300 gns. ‘‘The Wynnstay 
{unt,’”’ signed by Henry Calvert, 59 by 96in., from the Royal Academy 
1852, made 650 gns. A picture signed by W. H. Davis and dated 
831, of greyhounds being exercised by a huntsman, 47 by 72 in., 
o gns., and a portrait of the 6th Earl of Chesterfield on his favourite 
ick, by the same artist, 130 gns. ‘The Curlers,” a picture by Sir 
eorge Harvey, P.R.S.A., exhibited at the Royal Scottish Academy 

1835, made 260 gns. A Zoffany painting of a sportsman and his 

»g, in a landscape, 91 by 79 in., made 500 gns. Some modern 

porting pictures included three by Sir Alfred Munnings, P.P.R.A. 
\ portrait of ‘“‘Hyperion”, 20 by 24 in., made 140 gns., ““The White 
Canoe,” 17 by 36 in., 70 gns., and “The Start, Newmarket,” 12 by 
4 in., 30 gns. 

A late December sale at the same rooms included a W. van de 
Velde panel, signed with initials, “The Evening Gun,” 14} by 124 in., 
for which 1,700 gns. were paid. Other paintings sent by Mr. David 
Balfour from Balfour Castle, Orkney, included a portrait of Col. 
Thomas Balfour, by Sir H. Raeburn, 35 by 27 in., 520 gns., another 
Raeburn portrait of a man, 50 gns., and a H. van Steenwyck portrait 
of Charles I and one of Henrietta Maria, a pair, 20 by 18 in., 130 gns. 
A Sickert drawing of a scene in Dieppe, dated 1899, charcoal and 
colour, 22 by 18 in., made 75 gns., and a painting of polyanthus in a 
vase by Augustus John, 29 by 24 in., 130 gns. 

A sale of modern pictures on December 12th at Sotheby’ s included 
four works by Pablo Picasso—three drawings and a painting. The 
latter, “‘La Nicoise,” a portrait of the late Madame Eluard, head and 
shoulders, simultaneous profile and full face, signed and dated 1937, 
realised £1,250. The drawings were with dates between 1908 and 
1933, and each brought the same figure—{£180. Other pictures in 
this sale of modern works included ‘‘Master of Hounds,” by the chief 
of anti-Picassoites, Sir A. J. Munnings, from the collection of Baron 
Robert de Rothschild, which sold for £250. A Fantin Latour picture 
of an arrangement of summer flowers, signed and dated 1868, 13% by 
10% in., made £400. ‘A View of Dean’s Yard, Westminster,” with 
the Abbey in the background, by James Miller, made £125. ‘‘Monk- 
ton Deveril,”’ an extensive downland landscape signed by Sir William 
Nicholson, 124 by 154 in., brought £85, and a model standing in a 
studio, by the same, 304 by 20 in., £35. 

A picture attributed to Paolo Veronese, ‘‘Venus, Satyr and Cupid,” 
made £210 at asale at Robinson and Foster’s, where a G. van Coninxloo 
view of a village, signed with initials, made £115 1os., and ‘“‘Figures 
at a Repast,”’ signed by G. van Eckhout and dated 1655, £48 6s. 

At a country sale held by Bruton, Knowles and Co., of Gloucester, 
a pair of oval portraits by Lely made £180, a small stable scene 
by Verboechoven, £102; a Cornelius Jannssen portrait of Lady 
Throgmorton, £90; and a large canvas of St. Mark by Spagnoletto, 
£125. 

At a sale of pictures at the Motcomb Galleries a John Wainwright 
rural landscape picture, 20 by 26 in., brought £86, and a highland 
landscape with cattle, by Louis B. Hurs, 4o by 29 in., £32. 

A Jan Baptiste still-life of flowers in a basket, 22 by 26 in., made 
£70. 


SILVER. A table service of some 139 pieces, mostly by G. Smith 
and W. Fearn, 1790, with a gross weight of 235 oz., made £260 at 
Christie’s. A tea service of six pieces, made by R. and S. Hennellin 
1805, 71 0Z., gross weight, brought £210. A George II oblong salver 
by John Edwards, 1733, engraved with a coat-of-arms, 30 02z., £125, 
a pair of George I candlesticks by Matthew Cooper, 1718, 26 oz. 
11 dwt., £140, and a pair of shell-shaped sauce-boats, chased as 
shells with waved gadrooned rims, by Robert Innes, 1749, 33 oz. 2 
dwt., £78. A William and Mary large circular tazza of 1692, maker’s 
mark O.G., a fleur-de-lys below, with a coat-of-arms and a later crest 
and inscription, 34 0z. 11 dwt., £110. The Countess Mountbatten of 
Burma sent a large American silver-gilt jardiniére, chased with dol- 
phins and waves, 425 0z. 10 dwt., which made £150 in another sale, 
to which Viscount Templetown sent a set of three George II castors 
by Paul Crespin, 1736, with vase-shaped bodies, chased with masks 
and foliage, 39 oz. 18 dwt., bringing £190. 

Sotheby’s sold a collection of 47 pieces of table silver, of various 
sorts, mostly Georgian dates, 82 oz. 5 dwt. for £32. A collection of 
110 pieces, Georgian and later dates, 170 0z., made £58, and another 
lot of 101 pieces, Victorian and modern, 201 0z., £85. 








A Charles II York porringer in this sale, of small size, by Thomas 
Mangy, 1670, 2 oz. 4 dwt., made £60 ; a George III oval two-handled 
teatray by Peter, Ann and William Bateman, 1802, 102 oz. 4 dwt., 
£75, and a heavy pair of wine ewers of 1828, 101 0z. 15 dwt., £65. 

A Victorian shell chased table service of 97 pieces, with an 
approximate weight of 240 oz. brought £90 at the Motcomb Galleries. 
A George III silver tea service of three pieces, with the London hall 
mark for 1826, 46 oz., made £60; and a pair of boat-shaped dishes, 
34 02., £30 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s a set of four George III and IV 
candlesticks, 11 in. high, made £50, and a set of four modern Sheffield 
candlesticks, 114 in. high, £28. Rogers, Chapman and Thomas sold 
a Georgian embossed tea service of three pieces, 46 oz. 13 dwt. 
gross for £46. 

At a country sale at Downton Castle, near Ludlow, Russell, 
Baldwin and Bright sold a fine pair of George III oval two-handled 
trays for £340, a George III oblong tray for £115, and four George 
III urn-shaped ice pails for £135. 

In a sale of collectors’ silver sold at Cambridge, by Nicholson & 
Co., a George III embossed coffee pot realised £20, and a James I 
seal-top spoon, £12. 


FURNITURE. The following pieces of walnut furniture have 
been sold a Christie’s : a George I walnut bureau-cabinet, with panel 
doors, sloping front, and drawers below, in burr-wood inlaid with 
arrow pattern, 4o in. wide, 155 gns. A Queen Anne walnut tallboy- 
secretaire, with three short and three long drawers in the upper part, 
and with a writing and other drawers below, 40 in. wide, 140 gns. A 
Queen Anne walnut stool, on cabriole legs carved with scrolls, with a 
rectangular seat covered in needlework, 19 in. wide, 100 gns. A 
George I walnut stool on cabriole legs hipped above the seat rail and 
carved at the knees with shells and pendant husks terminating in 
claw-and-ball feet, with an oval needlework seat, 21 in. wide, 72 gns. 
A pair of William and Mary walnut chairs, with tall elaborately 
carved spoon backs, on cabriole legs carved with husks and hoof 
feet united by ‘‘H’’-shaped stretchers, the seats in red cut-velvet, 
65 gns. A Queen Anne small walnut bachelor’s chest, with a moulded 
border to the rectangular lifting top, 30 in. wide, 240 gns. A Queen 
Anne small bureau, with sloping front inlaid with arrow-pattern 
borders, 37 in. wide, 95 gns. A Queen Anne walnut commode, with 
one long and four short drawers and a cupboard, on cabriole legs, 
IIO gns. 

Day-beds have been selling poorly since the war; a Charles II 
walnut example, with spirally turned uprights and legs, 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, made 15 gns. 

The following are prices realised for some gilt-gesso furniture. 
A Queen Anne upright mirror, with bevélled arched plates and the 
frame decorated with foliage in relief, 47 by 22 in., 100 gns. A Queen 
Anne small side table, with a rectangular top and square cabriole 
legs, carved in relief with foliage and strapwork, 18 in. wide., 80 gns. 
Another, 354 in. wide, of similar type, but with a marble top, 60 gns. 

The following are some prices realised for Georgian sideboards : 
a Sheraton small mahogany sideboard, of serpentine shape and with 
a long and two short drawers, 41 in. wide, 200 gns. A mahogany side- 
board with break front, with one shallow and two deep drawers, 
banded with kingwood, 59 in. wide, 46 gns. A mahogany serpentine 
sideboard with a cupboard, a cellaret and a long drawer, 6 ft. wide, 
98 gns. A mahogany reproduction sideboard, of Sheraton design, 
7 ft. wide., with a cellaret and various drawers, 30 gns. 

In Sotheby’s sale there was one of Rudd’s tables. These conven- 
ient late XVIIIth-century dressing tables were evidently invented by 
a Mr. Rudd, and the design was illustrated in Hepplewhite’s Cabinet 
Makers’ and Upholsterers’ Guide (1803). In his description of it, 
Hepplewhite says, ‘‘Rudd’s table or Reflecting Dressing table possesses 
every convenience which can be wanted or mechanism supply.” On 
the other hand, Sheraton claimed the folding side glasses, which are 
a feature of the type, as “‘an addition of my own.” Sotheby’s example 
had a maker’s label—T. Scott, maker, No. 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 
This name is included in the London Directories for 1784-1796. 
Measuring 3 ft. 6 in. wide, this table sold for £210. 

Amongst some interesting furniture sold at Phillips, Son and 
Neale have been an XVII Ith-century mahogany card table of triangular 
shape and with carved and gilt ornament on the frieze, £215, a 
Sheraton Spanish mahogany bookcase, 6 ft. 6 in. long, inlaid aieh 
ebony lines and with a pair of glass doors, £165, and a Regency con- 
sole table in rosewood with ormolu mounts in Egyptian and classic 
styles, with a mirror-back and plateau base, 5 ft. 3 in. long, £72. A 
“‘Carlton House’”’ horseshoe-shaped mahogany writing table, 3 ft. 11 in. 
wide, made £100, and a Queen Anne walnut settee with scroll arms 
and cabriole legs, £90. Another piece was a Broadwood grand piano 
in finely figured amboynawood, and with a rococo giltwood stand, 
which had been made and installed in Windsor Castle in 1844 for 
Queen Victoria. Bearing the Royal Cypher, V.A., this sold for £275. 

At the Motcomb Galleries a mahogany breakfront bookcase, dating 
from the second half of the XVIIIth century, with two pairs of barred 
glass doors and drawers and cupboards below, 6 ft. 3 in. wide., made 
£125. Two Georgian mahogany octagonal wine coolers, one with a 
lead liner, on stands with splayed legs and fret angle brackets, 18 in. 
wide, brought £76. 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s a set of four Regency oval back 
arm-chairs, in carved giltwood, made £160 ; a pair of Regency carved 
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giltwood trellis back arm-chairs, £72 ; and a Regency ebonised cabinet 
with marble top, silver inlay and ormolu mounts, 5 ft. 5 in. wide, 
£50. An early Georgian walnut secretaire-bookcase with glazed 
lattice doors and drawers below, 7 ft. 8 in. wide, made £95. 

Robinson and Foster’s sold a fine Regency satinwood and rosewood 
bookcase, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, with gilt sphinx-head pilasters, enclosed by 
four panelled doors, for £357. In the same sale a Regency carved 
mahogany and gilt secretaire, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, made £39 18s., and a 
Georgian mahogany breakfront partner’s desk, with eleven drawers 
and two cupboards, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, £50 8s. 

At the Cambridge auction rooms of Messrs. Nicholson & Co., a 
Sheraton serpentine-fronted mahogany chest of drawers made 
£105, and a Chippendale mirror in a giltwood frame, £25. 

Long sets of Georgian chairs are difficult to find, and there are 
always dealers, with boardrooms in mind, on the look out for them. 
A set of twenty Sheraton mahogany chairs, including two arm-chairs, 
with horizontal toprails inlaid in maplewood and the splats pierced 
with pineapple motifs, turned up at a sale at Nunnington Hall, held 
by Henry Spencer & Sons. The seats had red leather covers. This 
set sold for £430. 

A small Georgian mahogany secretaire bookcase, 32 in. wide, 
with glazed doors and a writing-drawer with a fall-front, made £100 
at Rogers, Chapman and Thomas, where a mahogany pedestal dining- 
table, extending to 8 ft., brought £54, and an Empire mahogany 
spinet, with ormolu mounts, £41. 

Furniture sold well at an important house sale at Lypiatt Park, 
near Stroud, conducted by Bruton, Knowles and Co. A Queen Anne 
walnut cabinet made £185, and a similar bureau bookcase, £150. 
A Charles I walnut day-bed, £43, a Sheraton games table, £80, and 
a Regency sofa table in rosewood, £95. Oak furniture seems to sell 
better in the country than in London—for obvious reasons. An 
Elizabethan “‘Nonsuch”’ chest made £95, and a Tudor oak chest, £62. 


CARPETS. Christie’s sold a Sparta carpet, with a floral pattern 
on a pink field, 18 ft. 10 in. by 14 ft., for 170 gns. A large Feraghan 
carpet, 21 ft. 2 in., by 14 ft. 4 in., with an all-over design of flowers 
on a blue ground, 65 gns., a Turkey carpet, 17 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6in., 
with a geometrical panel on a red ground, 54 gns., a Kashan silk 
rug, with a central medallion, stems and foliage on blue and rose 
fields, 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 3 in., 65 gns. In another sale a Feraghan 
carpet, 14 ft. g in. by 11 ft. 10 in., with flowers on a blue ground, 
made 130 gns., a Kashan silk rug with floral medallions on a blue 
ground, 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 5 in., 105 gns., and a pair of Kirman rugs, 
with medallions and scrolling stems on a blue ground, 7 ft. g in. by 
4 ft. 7 in., 175 gns. 

A plain café-au-lait Chinese carpet, with a raised pattern of leaves 
and flowers, 11 ft. 7in. by 8 ft. gin., made £200 at Sotheby’s. A pair 
of pale buff Chinese runners, with green scaly dragon medallions, 
11 ft. ro in. by 3 ft., £95, and another Chinese runner, of similar type, 
and the same measurement, £34. A large Turcoman carpet with a 
rich wine-coloured field woven with rows of octagons picked out in 
blue, ivory and orange, 11 ft. 9 in. by 8 ft. 11 in., brought £130. 
Another Turcoman carpet, of similar colouring and pattern, g ft. 5 in. 
by 6 ft. 7 in., £68. A good Naine rug, closely knotied and woven 
with dark blue medallions and formal scrolling branches on a chestnut- 
brown field, 7 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 11 in., realised £80. A Senna rug with 
an ivory field and rows of cones in green, blue and rose, 6 ft. 4 in. 
by 4 ft. 3in., made £40, and a Kashan silk rug, with a raised floral 
pattern, 6 ft. 11 in. by 4 ft. 6in., £70. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley sold a small washed Chinese carpet of 
soft brown colour with embossed medallions and corners, g ft. 8 in. 
by 6 ft. ro in., for £130. A fine Kirman carpet, 17 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 
8 in., with a mazarine blue field woven with elaborate cusped medal- 
lions, made £400, and a pair of Hamadan runners, with a series of 
hexagonally figured pole medallions on ivory fields, 20 ft. by 4 ft., £90. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a Sparta carpet, with a blue pattern 
on a crimson ground, 14 ft. 3 in. by 11 ft. 3 in., for £110, a Persian 
carpet, 15 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., patterned in blue on a red ground, for 
£90, and a Tabriz rug with a medallion centre on a cream field, 7 ft. 
2 in. by 4 ft. 8 in., for £32. 

A Siva carpet, 11 ft. 3 in. by 8 ft. 8in., made £150 at Phillips, Son 
and Neale, and a Chinese carpet with powder-blue figured borders 
and a blue centre panel, 12 ft. g in. by g ft. 10 in., for £86. 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas, a Meshed carpet, with a figured 
floral pattern, 17 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 8in., made £50. 


CARVED IVORIES. Chinese and Japanese ivory carvings have 
an Edwardian association; no one would say that they are now 
fashionable, as they once were. The collectors who remain seem to 
live, for the most part, in the North, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester. It would probably be wise to sell in Manchester 
and buy in the south. The following prices were realised at a sale at 
Sotheby’s: An important standing figure of a lady, signed Shin- 
Shin, wearing a kimono well engraved with cherry-blossom, 13} in. 
high, £62. A massive and elaborate group of a woodman, with a 
long-tailed Japanese rooster perching on a bundle of faggots, strong 
work in elephant ivory, 134 in. high, £60. A pretty figure of a young 
lady in an engraved kimono, signed in seal form, carved from a solid 
tusk, 11 in. high, £24. The Seven Lucky Gods in the Treasure Ship, 
with children on the boat-awning, all in fine detail, signed Katatoshi, 
84 in. long, £32. A large set of concentric balls, 18} in. high, carved 
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with Taoist deities, £21. A Chinese tall standing figure of one of 
Hsi Wang Mu’s attendants, 10 in. high, with another Taoist fairy 
lady, £17. Anelephant’s tusk, uncarved and of unusual size, decorated 
in mother-o’-pearl and lacquer, £6 ros. 
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Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), greatest of the American portrait 
painters, may also be claimed among the brilliant host of our own 
XVIlIIth-century portraitists, for the seventeen formative and richly 
productive years which he spent here, from 1775 to 1792, showed him 
to be an original and sensitive artist able to hold his own place in that 
age when our own foremost men were working. 

His life story accords with the romantic idea of a painter’s career 
Temperamental, unreliable, dishonest, reckless, handsome, charming, 
madly extravagant; in debt, in prison, or in the high Society of the 
Town, Stuart somehow rode the waves of fortune. He was born in 
Rhode Island in 1755, had a wild youth, and at the outbreak of the 
War of Independence, this youth of twenty with his genius for avoiding 
unpleasant facts came over to England. Here he joined the little 
colony of American artists gathered round the successful Benjamin 
West, and began work in West’s studio. Soon his good looks, reckless 
charm, and his easy genius established him in his own right as a 
portrait painter. Almost always he painted only the head; painted 
thinly, sensitively, in a manner which seems not to have derived from 
any artist of his day. 

That period in the first half of the 1780’s was his heydey here ; and 
about 1785 he painted this fine portrait of Mrs. Bryan Barrett, one of 
the few to which he conceded the importance of a three-quarter 
length. His sitter was the daughter of Jonathan Tyers who in 1785 
inherited the famous Vauxhall Gardens. Her husband took over the 
Gardens. But that was in 1792; and that year the volatile Gilbert— 
who in the interval had married, got more than normally into debt, 
fled to Ireland, been imprisoned there for debt, but nevertheless 
enchanted Dublin society—returned to now peaceful America and 
became the portrait painter of the great men of the Republic. 

Mrs. Bryan Barrett remains one of his most beautiful canvases. 
It has been featured not only in the principal monograph of the 
artist, but in books on London and Vauxhall. Coming from the 
collection of Lt.-Col. Boyd C.P. Hamilton, of Brandon House, Suffolk, 
it is now in the possession of Messrs. Frank T. Sabin, at Park House, 
Rutland Gate, and will be included with many other important paintings 
in Mr. Sabin’s exhibition which will open in mid-March. 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS—continued from page 33 

One other water-colour show of note is that of Charles 
John Collings at the Leger Gallery. In his day—the end of 
the XIXth century and the beginning of this—Collings was 
praised highly and rightly for the poetry, the atmosphere, the 
lovely colour, the lyric beauty of his landscapes. His name 
was spoken with that of Turner himself, and there are 
occasions when the comparison is not unworthy, as in that 
glorious ‘‘Sol dispersing the Mists.” His work has tended 
to be forgotten. Much of it, of course, would be in Canada 
where he worked for many years. This exhibition should 
remind us of the high contribution he made to the art of 
water-colour. 

A final word on the theme of Youth, for at this season 
youth has its uncensored fling at the R.B.A. Galleries, and 
there is also a much-talked-of show of ‘*Young Sculptors” 
at the L.C.A. Sir Kenneth Clark, opening the ‘Young 
Contemporaries” show wisely advised the art students that 
at their stage it was better to sit at the feet of tradition at the 
risk of dullness than to strive after an originality for which 
they were technically ill equipped. Actually, this year’s 
exhibition shows that, on the whole, this is a growing ten- 
dency, for there was a deal of sound work there and the 
evidence of good teaching at the Art Schools. An interesting 
exhibition, which one would like to analyse more fully. 

As to the I.C.A. ‘‘Young Sculptors’ one only wanted to 
ask, ‘‘How young? Four? Five ?” 
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experienced in buying occasional copies, and anyone who may 
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or overseas for a whole year for £2 2s. ($6.50). Instructions 
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